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MAY 1T PLEASE YOUR MAJESTY, 


HE patronage of the 
Liberal Arts has ever been 
eſteemed worthy the attention 
of the greateſt Sovereigns. Un- 
der their auſpices they have 
attained the higheſt perfection, 


and 


DEDICATION. 
and have added to the crown a 
new and brilliant luſtre. The 
ſmiles of Kings, like the benign 
rays of the ſun, bring to per- 
fection every object which par- 
takes of their influence. 

Taz patronage ſo liberally 
extended to the Arts by Your 
Majeſty, by the inftitution of 
Artifts, and in the endowment 
of a Royal Academy ; and the 
JIE: 010191 by 


DEDICATION. 


dom rival thoſe of Italy. 
Genius of England points out 
Your Majeſty to be the Mo- 
narch of an happy, free, and 
enlightened nation -- the Pa- 
tron of Arts and Learning--the 
Father of your Country; and 
intimates to us with plcaſure, 
that when ſuture ages ſhall con- 
template 


DEDICATION. 
| cles, of Auguſtus, of Leo, and 
of Louis, they will add, as 
worthy of equal honor, that of 


Goc THE Trim. 


I have the happineſs of being 


Your MajtsTY's moſt obedient, 


and dutiful ſubject and ſervant, 


The TRANSLATOR. 


( vii 


By permiſſion of 
my Friend, the ingenious 
Author 
| agar (nd uma oe 
_—_ nan, Ta ho ED 
_— — — 
. reader will find the itory 
is founded, related in Mr. Webb's 


Enquiry into the Beauties of Painting, p. 26. 


AM lugubris adeſt, lugubris amantibus hora, 
Nec mora; te C | — 
Quid faciat miſer? An pelagus nymphamve relinquer? 
A—— —— ET 

* terras nunc iplam verſus ad *Acmen, 
4 3 cupit, ſperat & het idem. 

Ardet & 1 are. 

8 piget præponere amorem. 
N. ahora com eyayie ee 
4 ſimilem juveni, brachia, crura, manus, 

Nec totum immitis transferet unda virum ! 


#* Contimmil i 
deptimii Meretrin. Vide Catull. 
a Sic 
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Ars demonſtrat——ubi quæras; atque ubi 
fit illud, quod ſtudeas invenire: reliqua 
ſunt in cura, attentione animi, cogitatione, 
vigilaatia, afi:Quitate, labore. Compiectar uno 
verbo, —dilicentia : qua una virtute omnes 
virtutes reliquæ continentur. 


CicEro. 


nne ” 


NZN 
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ODOVICO DOLCE, de author 
of the following work, ranked 
high among the Literati of the age of 
connected with many of the moſt 
celebrated perſons of his time, and 
eſteemed by them and his contempo- 
raries in general for his learning and 
taſte . He tranſlated into his native 
language ſeveral of the moſt celebrated 
writings of antiquity ; particularly thoſe 


* «« At the firſt performance of his tragedy of 
Marianna, the theatre was fo much crowded, 
that the players could not proceed.” 

Vid. Baretti, Ital. Libr. 


A o 
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more perfect in its kind than his Dia« 


logue on Painting ; as he is faid by 
thoſe who pretend to know his 
hiſtory, and it is (I believe) generally 
accepted in his own country, that in it 
he bad not only his own genius and 
abilities to conſult, but had alſo the 
thoughts which Raphael had com- 
mitted to writing upon the ſubject put 
into his hands to diſpoſe and metho- 
dize; fo that the preceptive part of 
the work may be ſuppoſed to be, in a 
great meaſure, the reſult of the know- 
ledge of an artiſt whom his works 
. | teſtify 
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* © Lodovico Dolce (ſays Zeno) could not 
have choſe a properer perſon to entitle it than 
Atetin, who was very ſkilled in the art of dra 
ing. The beſt profefiors of his time valued 
much Aretino for it. Giorgio V afari had ſuch 
an eſteem for him, that in his paintings in the 
Ducal palace at Florence he painted him near 
Bembo and Ariofto. Sebaſtiano, of Venice, 
known under the name of Fra Baſtian del 
Piombo, Raphael d' Urbino, the engraver 
Leone d Arezzo, and the architect Serlius, 
mate friend among this fort of people, was the 
renowned T itian.” 
f Baretti Ital. Libe. 
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would. ſcarcely preſume to publiſh. 2 
work. in which a man of his eminence 
(eſpecially one fo terrible to his ene- 
mies), and with whom he was con- 


nected by private friendſhip, was made 
the principal ſpeaker without his con- 
ſent and approbation.—Aretin, on the 
other hand, we may reaſonably ſup- 
poſe, would not ſuffer his name to be 
uſed fo freely, unleſs the ſentiments it 
was made to authoriſe, were ſuch as 
himſelf would chuſe to adopt. The 
work itſelf is, indeed, worthy of theſe 
great names. The precepts are clear, 
full, and judicious, delivered in the: 
moſt * perſpicuous manner poſſible. 
At the ſame time that no material part 


+ Carlo Maratti being aſked by ſome of his 
friends how he obtained that perſpicuity for 
which he was remarkable, in ſpeaking of his art, 
eplied, By ſtudying Dolce.” 


. 


will enable him to diſtinguiſh the pe- 
culiar beauties and defects of a picture 
or maſter: that the man of letters 
4 A3 would 


vi r 
would be pleaſed with obſerving the 
ſtrict connexion of the polite arts with 


ing to one ſhewn to be applicable to 


the other: that it would be agreeable 
tothem all to ſee the opinion the con- 
noifſeurs of their own age had of thoſe 
artiſts, whoare now become the ſtand- 
ards of pictureſque merit. Theſe, to- 
gether with the ſcarcity of the ori- 


Firſt publiſhed at Venice. Dolce 
was born anno 1508, and died anno 1368. 
contemporary with the principal artifts, &c. of 
his time. 
Popes. Julius IId's pontificate began 1503, 
Leo X. 1513, Adrian VI. 1521, Clement VII. 
1523, Paul III. 1534, Julius III. 1549, Mar- 
cellus II. 1555, Pius IV. 1559.—Artifts.—- 
M. Angelo, born 1474, died 1564. Titian, 
born 1477, dicd 1576. Raphael, born 1482, 
I 559. Azioſto, dicd 1323. Bembo, born 1470, 


— 2 
cially at this time, when, after ſeveral 
attempts to eſtabliſh the arts of paint- 
ing and ſculpture in this kingdom, we 
at length have a fair proſpect of their 
ſealing among us. Two * flouriſh- 

ing Societies have been formed for 
E ES. 
tronage of our moſt excellent Sove- 
reign ; and the merits of ſeveral artiſts 
belonging to each of them, give us 
Hopes that the idea of an Engliſh 
School is not ſo abſurd as ſome writers, 


died 1547. Taſſo, born 1544, died 1595. San- 
_— born 1458, died 1530. Navagers, 
born 1483, died 1539. 

; * The Society of Artiſts of Great Britain, 


* 
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proud of what they eſteem a more fa- 
whrable climate, have repreſented it. 
We fee a noble fpirit of emulation 
and the liberal encouragement thoſe 
of the greateſt merit among them have 
— 
for its ſuperiority in arms, vill not he 
leis fo for the arts. 

If we conſider the ſtate in which 
22 8 in the . 


in the poatificates of Julius II. Leo X. 
and Clement VII. after having lain in 
ohliwiom above one thouſand years) that 


1 1 1 5 0 We 


PR ic 
we hear of very few celebrated painters 
there; and of Non to trank with the 
old maſters, fince the death of Carlo 

France, the ſucceſſor of Italy, finds 
her glotzen fading very faſt. The en- 
couragement the Arts received under 
Louis XIV. enabled them, for a time, 
to hold up their heads ; but the nati- 
onal character of the people, and the 
nature of the government, would not 
permit any long train of ſucceſs. If 
de may be allowed to judge by the 
exhibition at the Louvre, this laſt 
ſummer, (1769) they are indeed at a 
only one mb 
W alis aden hive, 
it requires no heſitation to ſay, that the 


2 neil ber equalled in number, or. 
merit 


* Ke. 


them I do not remember one hiftori- 
cal ſubject at all remarkable; and in- 
decd an * author, who proſeſſedly 
writes their panegyric, is obliged to 
apologize for the deficiency, from cir- 
cumſtances that only ſhew the taſte of 
individuals to be at as low an ebb as the 
merit of the artiſts. He ſeems to 
have no idea of any hiſtorical pictures 
but fuch as are as large as Michel An- 
gelos Laſt Judgment, Raphacl and 
Julio Romano's Battles, and other ſtu- 
pendous works in the palaces and 
churches of Italy. Notwithſtanding 
this may in general be true, yet ſeve- 
Reflex ions ſur quelques Morceaux de Pein- 
ture, &c. expoſes au Salon du Louvre, pendant 
le cours des mois d' Aoũt et de Septembre, 1769, 
par M. Pingeron, Cap. d' Artillerie, et Inge- 
Leut au fxvic de Pologne, 


ral 


PREFACE. Xi 
ral Engliſh artiſts have in our laſt and 
other late exhibitions, made it evi- 
of hiſtorical painting (in particular 
prized in the ſpace of a cabinet pic- 
ture. Altho' I wiſh to avoid men- 
may not give umbrage to any, yet, 
left thoſe who have not ſeen our ex- 
hibitions ſhould eſteem this only to 
proceed from partiality, and a defire 
of making the ſtate of the Arts here 
appear other than it really is, I can- 


* << So compleat is the power of affociation, 
that a ſkilful painter caa expreſs any degree of 
ſublimity in the ſmalleſt as well as in the largeſt 
compaſs. It appears in the miniatures of julio 
Clovio, as really as in the paintings of Litian, 
or Michacl Angela.“ 


Gerard on "Taſte, p. 22. 


not 


©. 
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dren, Cleombrotus, &c. of Mr. Weſt; 
an artiſt, whoſe works would have 
dont honour to Rome, even in the 
time of Raphacl and Titian. The 
appeal might fafely be lain with any 
perſon of taſte and judgment, whe- 
ther theſe and many other of our mo- 
dern works do not fully prove this af- 
fertion. 

As to other ſubjects which Mr. Pin- 
geron calls © de genre , we agree” 
with him they have ſeveral artiſts who 
hare 4 confiderable ſhare of merit. 
Among thefe we reckon NM. vernets 
Sailors, M. Lautherbourg's Sea-ſcapes, | 
* Greuze, the two Meſſrs. Vanloo, 


2 * , "WOT VERY all. 
the infczigr ſpecies of painting, as landſcape, 
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and M. Dupleſſis s Portraits 3 bet at 
the ſame time, we think them in ge+ 
neral equalled, perhaps ſurpaſſed. by 
feveral of the productions of our own 
artiſts. M. Chardin's allegorical pic- 
ture of the Attributes of the Arts had. 
m our opinion, great merit ; but alle- 
the artift the higheſt degree of com- 
mendation. The fruit, flowers, and 
ſtill-life, were extremely inferior tothe 
productions of our beſt artiſts in thoſe 
ſubjects. 
As ſculpture 2nd engraving are a=t 
the ſubject of the following Work, 
nothing will be faid here of their pre- 
fent ſtate in France; but this account 
of the exhibition will be cloſed by men- 
tioning the P>RTRAITS of the prefent 
King. and late QUEEN in TAPESTRY; 
done at the Gobelins, after Meffis. | 

Vanloo 
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Vanloo and Nattier's Portraits. We 
readily acknowledge this manufacture 


to excel any TAPESTRY that ever was 
executed. The two portraits already 
mentioned, and the whole length of 
his majeſty, which was lately ſhewn 
at the Gobelins, and was preſented to 
the king of Denmark, during his ſtay 
at Paris, are really fine : ſtill it muſt 
be allowed, that fruit and flowers are 
factere than portraits. And in theſe, 
the Engliſh nation has a proſpect of 
judgment we can form of it, from 
what is. already executed, will, for 
delicacy of materials, elegance of de- 
ſign, and beauty of execution, far ex- 
ceed any thing that has hitherto been 
done in any nation. The lovers of 
the Aris who have feen this work, 


— muſt 
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muſt know we mean the elegant chef 
deuvre of the Arts, embroidering,. 
under the patronage of our moſt ami- 
2ble Queen, from the deſigns, and 
under the ſuperintendence of a Lady 
already ſufficiently known for the ex- 
1 
and taſte. 

Having paid this juſt tribute to 
the ſtate of the Arts in our own coun- 
try, we ſhall conclude with mention- 
ins, that a few Notes are added, 
to ſhew how far more modern 
with, or differ from, our author. All 
thoſe which are collected, are aſcribed 
to their proper authors. Thoſe marked 
Editor) are ſelected from thoſe of the 
edition of Dolce, printed, together 
with a French tranſlation, at Florence, 


1733- 


promotive of the Arts, the Tranſlator s 
being facred to the labors of the 
AzT15T, and to Put Ic Urmrry! 


by 
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PAINTING. 
— — —Uä—j—ñ— 


PETER ARETIN ax» JOHN FRANCIS FABRINT. 


ARETIN. 


xx days ago, my dear friend 
F A Fabrini, being in the beautiful 
church of St. John and St. Paul; 
whither I had gone in company with the 
learned Camillo, to celebrate the feſtival 
B of 
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day at the altar over which is placed the 
large picture of the hiſtory of that faint *, 


An elegant French Critic, ſpeaking of the ſu- 
periority of expreſſion to beautiful colouring, makes 
the following remarks upon this picture, vin. Le 
tablean de ce grand peintre (Titien), qui repreſente 
Saint Pierre Martyr, religicux Dominicain, maſſacre 
par les Vaudois, n'eſt peutetre pas, tout admirable 
qu'il eſt par cet endroit meme, le plus precieux par 
la richeſſe des couleurs locales. Mais Faction 
de ce tableau eſt interefſante, et le Titien Ta traitee 
avec plus de vraiſemblance et avec une expreſſion 
des paſſions plus etudices que celles de ces autres 
ouvrages.—The picture of this great maſter repre- 
ſenting St. Peter Martyr, a religious of the order of 
St. Dominic, maſſacred by the Vandals, is not, pro- 
bably, his moſt valuable pifture for the richneſs of 
local colours. But the action is intereſting, 
and Titian has treated the ſubject with more veriſi- 
milicude, and fiudied exprefiion of the paſſions, 
than any other of his works.” Vid. Du Bos fur ln 
Poefie t la Peinture, Tom. I. p. 72. And there are 
good judges at this day who think this picture no 
way inferior to — wa 
of colouring. 4 
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the Venetian ; and, had we not been 


prevented by M. Antonio Anſelmo, who 
carried us to the houſe of M. Bembo, we 


ſeen you ſo entirely taken up in contem- 


®* Titian was born at Cadora, in the ſtate of Ve- 
nice, anno 1477, and died of the plague in 1576, 
t. 99. 1 | k 

+ Bellino was Titian's maſter. He died at Ve- 
nice in 1512, aged go. There is an excellent pic- 
ture of his in the church of St. Zachary at Venice. 
F. E. Du Freſnoy ſays, his manner, according to 


the taſte of his time, was extremely dry ; that he 
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FABRINI. 

Ir is not my cuſtom, Aretin, to blame 
any one: But I ſhall declare my ſenti- 
ments freely to you, that whoever has 
ken the pictures of the divine Michael 

Angelo, 


n 5 
Angelo, need never (if I may be allowed 


the expreſſion) open his eyes to ſee the 
works of any other painter whatever. 


ARETIN. 
You go too far, and injure many ex- 
cellent painters ; as Rafacllo da Urbino, 
Antonio Correggio, Franceſco Parme- 
giano, Giulio Romano, Polidoro, and 
our Titiano Vecellio, who have adorned 
Rome, and indeed all Italy, with fuch 
ſtupendous works of their painting, and 
thrown fuch light on their art, that per- 
haps many ages ſhall not find one fo ex- 
cellent to add to their number. I omit 
Andrea del Sarto, Perrino del Vaga, and 
Pordonone, 


As Homer ranks firſt among the Gree, 
Virgil among the Roman, and Dante 
B 3 among 
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among the Italian poets, ſo does Michael 
Angelo among the painters and fculp- 
tors of the preſent age. 


ARETIN. 


I Do not deny that Michael Angelo 
| is at this time almoſt a miracle in the 
joint excellencies of nature and art. 
They who do not admire his works muſt 
be totally void of judgment, particularly 
in defign, in which he is without doubt 
moſt thoroughly learned. He was the 
firſt artiſt of the preſent age who exhi- 
bited beautiful forms, artful foreſhorten- 
ings, relievos, elegant action, and every 
grace neceflary to form a nud in perfec- 
tion ; a thing never ſeen before his time, 
except the nuds of fuch artiſts as Apelles 
and Zeuxis, which we may judge to have 
been moſt admirable from the teſtimo- 


* Lord Shakeſbury calls Michact Angelo, the 


great beginner and founder among the moderns. 
Ch. I. 144. | 


os 
bl 
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nies of the antient poets, and other wri- 
ters, as well as by what little we can ob- 
ſerve in the few remains which the inju- 
ries of time and hoſtile nations have left 
us. But there is no reaſon for our con- 


ARETIN. 


Your thoughts are poetical, and ſuch 
che ſpeſſo occhio ben fan fa veder torto, 
B 4 « which 
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*ich often turns aſlant the trueſt eye.” 
But you being a Florentine, it is no 
wonder the love of your country ſhould 
make you eſteem the works of Michael 
Angelo alone as gold, while all others 
appear to you vile and worthleſs. Had 
not this been the caſe, you would have 
remembered, that in the age of Alexander 
the Great, although Apelles was unani- 
mouſly extolled to the ſkies, yet a pro- 
portionable degree of honour was paid 
to Zeuxis, Protogenes, Timanthes, Po- 
lignotus, and other excellent painters. 
So alſo among the Roman poets *, Virgil 
was always eſteemed divine, yet none 


Horace, ſpeaking of the Greek poets, fays, 


. q 
ever deſpiſed or neglefted Ovid, Horace, 
Lucan, Statius, and other poets, who, 
though they differ one from another, 
yet all of them are excellent in their pe- 


culiar province or manner of writing. 
And though Dante is replete with learn- 


alone among the Greek poets, the reaſon 
is, that others did not write in that lan- 
guage upon the warlike ſubjects, except 
Quintus Calaber*, who proſecuted the 


Which Pope hath beautifully imitated and applied: 
In Spenſer native muſes play; 
Nor yet ſhail Waller yield to time, 

Nor penſive Cowley's moral lay. 


Quiatus Calaber is ſuppoſed by Vous to have 
lived about the year 491. His Contit untion of 


Homer was found in Calabria, by Card. Bcflanon. 
Vid. L'Advecat. Dict. Hiſt. 


fare 
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ſame ſubject, and Apollonius, who wrote 
far ſhort even of Homer himſelf. 
Thoſe perſons ſeem to me too contraft- 


ed, who confine their judgment of any 
thing to one mode or form, and condemn 
all that vary from it : Such Horace ridi- 
culed in the character of a coxcomb, 
whoſe taſte was fo very delicate, that he 


of his fatire, he might much more ridi- 
cule you for defiring that men ſhould 
ſhut their eyes againſt all paintings ex- 
cept Michael Angelo's, at a time, as I 
faid before, when Heaven has given us 
painters equal and even fuperior to 
him. 


FABRINI. 
Au where do you find another Mi- 
chael Angelo, much leſs a greater? 


ARETIN, 


AI II So © 


ARETIN. 


Trover it ſeems childiſh to repeat 
the fame thing again, yet I muſt once 
| more aver, that there are at this preſent 


FABRINELE 


22 apc = 
Angelo ſtands unequalled. 


ARETIN. 


I wisn rather to decline the parallel, 
FABRINEL 

I Tjrwx converſation between us 
ought to be perfectly free, and wiſh you 
would chuſe one whom you think more 
Muſtrious among the painters to confront 
with Michael Angelo; and when I know 
your reaſon, it may poſſibly happen I may 
OO TO ARETIN. 
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ARETIN. 


Ir is a difficult matter to eradicate 
.from the mind of another, an opinion 
which has been a long time planted and 
nouriſhed by affeftion. Yet as truth 
ought not to be paſſed over in filence, I 


will do all in my power to free you 
from the error in which you feem en- 
tangled. 


FABRINI. 


I snalL acknowledge myſelf much 
obliged to y. 


ARETIN. 


AxD what will you fay if I begin with 
Raphael? 


FABRINTEI 


Tuar he was a great painter — but 
not equal to Michael Angelo. 


ARETIN. 


K © 


ARETIN. 


Your judgment is very ſingular; do 
not pronounce fo peremptorily. | 


FAIRINI. 
Yer this is the general opinion. 
ARETIN. 


Pzrnaes it may among the ignorant, 
who follow the judgment of others with- 


out knowing the reaſon why, or of thoſe 
pſeudo- painters, who ape Michael Angelo. 


FABRINI. 


Nor fo, but of fuch as are learned 
and ſkilful in the art. 


ARETIN. 


I xxow that at Rome, while Raphael 
was living, the learned, and the moſt 
Kcilful artiſts there, preferred him to 
Michael Angelo as a painter; and that 

thoſe 
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thoſe who held him inferior, were for the 
moſt part ſculptors, who conſidered only 
Michael Angelo's excellence in deſign, 
and the forcible air of his figures; 
eſteeming the graceful and gentle man- 
ner of Raphael too eaſy, and conſequently 
not fo artificial ; not knowing that caſe 
is the higheſt accompliſhment of any art, 
and the moſt difficult to be attained ; 
that hiding art is the utmoſt extent of 
art; and that other requifites are abſo- 
lately neceſſary to conſtitute a painter 
beſides defign. Were we to call in the 
beſt judges of painting, whether painters 
or others, we ſhould find their votes all 
in favour of Raphael. All thoſe among 
the multitude who are fuperior to the 
vulgar, would be unanimous in the fame 
decifion. Nay, were the common peo- 
ple in general to preſs in to fee the works 
of the one and the other, their fuffrages 
would undoubtedly be in favour of Ra- 


phacl. The partiſans of Michacl Angelo 
them- 


14 
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themſelves, even They allow the works 


of Raphael never fail of giving the higheſt 
pleaſure. But this is not ſufficient to the 
purpoſe; therefore, laying aſide all au- 
thority, let us proceed upon the folid 
baſis of reaſon. 


FABRINELE 


I nzar you attentively, eſteeming 
your penetration and judgment in every 
kind of learning, and particularly your 
knowledge and preciſion in painting. 


ARETIN. 
You know that Raphael and I were in- 


now ſubſiſts between Michael Angelo 
and me; whoſe letter, in anſwer to mine 
concerning the hiſtory of his laſt picture, 
evinces in what eſtimation he holds my 


Raphael da Urbino was born at Urbino on 
Good Friday, in the year 1482 ; and died alſo on 
Good Friday, in the year 1520. æt. 37. 

judg- 
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judgment: and Aguſtino Ghigi, were he 
living, could teſtify how much Raphael 
confided in it, that he confulted me upon 
every picture before he expoſed it to 
public view, and that I was in a great 
meaſure the cauſe of his painting the 
ciclings of his houſe. But although both 
of them hold the fame place in my 
eſteem, yet truth is ſtill more dear to 
me than friendſhip. However, with a 
view to utility, I will endeavour to gra- 
tify your curioſity in this matter, not- 
withſtanding the inequality is already de- 
cided in favour of Raphael by the beſt 
judges, as it will neceffarily lead me to 
and duties of a painter, and to treat briefly 
of the importance of painting in general, 
to draw a parallel between the two maſ- 
ters in queſtion, and to fpeak alſo of the 


Titian. 


FABRINI. 


ai ren N © 


FABRINE 
I xxow that many authors have writ- 


Caſtiglione, who gives him the firſt place; 
and Polidore Virgil, who equals him to 
Apelles, as alſo does Vaſari in his Lives 
of the Painters . I know, on the other 


To theſe might now be added almoſt all the 
modern writers on the ſubject. 


Du Freſnoy, in his clegant Latin poem de Arte 
 Graphica, after ſpeaking in general of the Roman, 
Venetian, and other ſchools, fays, 
Hos apud invenit Raphael miracula ſummo 
Dufta modo Venereſque habuit quas nemo 
deinceps. 


And De Piles, in his Commentary, equals him in 
excellence of grace to Apelles, who poſſeſſed it in 
a degree far ſuperior to all others among the 
antients. 


— 


enumerated the moſt celebrated among the ancient 
artiſts, adds, 
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hand, that Arioſto® in the beginning of 
the 33d Canto of his Orlando Furioſo, 


* Arioſto, after having in the preceding ſtanza 


E quei, che furo a noftri Di, o fon ora 

Duo Doi, e Quel, che par ſculpe & colora 
Michael, piu che mortal, Angel divino ; 
Baſtiano, Rafael, Tizian, ch* onora 

Non men Cador, che quei Venezia e Urbino 
E gli altri, di cui tal Topra ſi vede, 

Qual della priſca eta & legge e crede. St. 2. 
Aud thoſe whom modern times conſigu to fame, 
Da Vinci, Bellin, and Mantegna's name, 
Sculpture and painting claiming equal praiſe ; 
Him, more than mortal (as his name implies,) 
An angel given by propitious ſkies ; 

While Urbin Raphael's well-lov'd name ſhall boaſt, 
To Venice Baſtian's merit is not loſt ; 

Cadora, bleſt by bounteous Fortune's hand, 
Diſtinguiſh'd for her Titian's birth hall ſtand: 
Among the antients of immortal fame. 


9 
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diſtinguiſhes Michael Angelo fo far from 
other painters, as to give him the epithet 
of © divine.” But, as you deſire, I will 
reft nothing upon authority, how learned 
ſoever, but on reaſon alone: for were I 
to rely on the judgment of others, I 
ſhould certainly prefer yours to them all. 


ARETIN. 


You do me too much honour. —— 
Ariofto has ſhewn a moſt acute genius 
throughout the whole of his work, ex- 


gelo, who is truly worthy of high ap- 
plauſe, but in placing among the illuſtri- 


ous painters the Doſſi of Ferrara, one of 
whom ſtudied for ſome time here under 
Titian, and the other in Rome under 


The 


ined inthe jeu dis mots, in the fourth 


line of the original, as Mr. Webb juſtly obſerves, 
is exceſſive, not decifive; it carries no idea.” 
Enquiry into the Beauties of Painiing, P-. 166. 

C 2 Raphael; 
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Raphael; and yet both of them adopted 
ſo bad a manner, that they were un- 
worthy of the praiſes of fo excellent a 
in ſome meaſure excuſeable, from the 
great love he had for his country, had he 
not committed a ftill greater error in 
joining the name of Baſtian * with Ra- 
phael and Titan, at a time when there 
were many other painters far more excel- 
lent than he, who yet were not worthy 
to ſtand in competition with either of 
theſe. But fuch a peccadillo (if with the 
Spaniard I may fo call it) is no argument 
againſt Ariofto's being a moſt accom- 
pliſhed poet, fince theſe things do not 


* Sebaſtian of Venice, generally called Fra. Baſ- 
tiano del Piombo, from an office he held under 
Clement VIE. was a diſciple of Bellino, and after- 
wards of Giorgione, and came to Rome with 
Aguſtin Ghigi, where he was undeſervedly put in 
competition with Raphael. He died in June 1547, 
aged 62. 


immedi- 


g 
| 


a poet. Nor would I infer that Baſtian 


— 
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immediately fall within the province of 


had no merit as a painter; for it fre- 
quently happens, that a gem when ſeen 
alone may claim great merit, yet when 
compared with others far more brilliant, 
ſhall ſeem to loſe all its luſtre. Beſides, 
it is well known Michael Angelo drew 
all Baſtian's defigns ; and he who adorns 
himſelf with the plumage of others, when 
{tripe of theſe muſt appear Axe the crow 


Ne, fi forte ſuas repetitum venerit olim 
Grex avium plumas, moveat cornicula riſum 
Furtivis nudata coloribus. En. lib. i. c. 3. 


Lei, when the birds their various colors claim, 
Stript of his ſtolen pride, the crow forlorn 
Should ſtand, the laughter of the public ſcorn. 
Francis. 
C 3 new 
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re 


« would do me little honor, but even 
* Michael Angelo himſelf, who is in 
his own opinion (and juſtly) the very 
« idea of defign *.” 
FABRINI 
Ir is true, Baſtian was a very unequal 


match for Raphael, even when armed 
with Michael Angelo's lance; not know- 
ing how to uſe it: much lefs, as I am 
inclined to think, could he rival Titian, 


Du Freſnoy, in his poem de Arte Graphica, has 
admirably expreſſed M. Angelo's excellence in de- 
fign, in one line: 

Quicquid erat formæ ſcivit Bonarota potenter. 
Of form and beauty cv'ry art he knew. 


tered 
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71 


Baitian. But let us lay aſide thoſe ine- 
qualities, which are of no importance, 


and proceed. 


C 4 ARETIN. 
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ARETIN. 


I xzMEMBER to have heard the fame 
ſtory from others. 


FABRINEL 
Pray now, Aretin, indulge me with 
your ſentiments of painting; and firſt, 
what painting is ? 
ARETIN. 


ing is no other than the imitation of Na- 
ture, and he who approaches neareſt to 
her is the greateſt maſter. But this de- 
finition alone may be thought inſufficient, 
as it does not diſtinguiſh the painter from 
the poet, whoſe office alſo is the imita- 
tion of Nature. I will therefore add, the 
painter endeavours to repreſent Nature 
by means of lines and colours, whether 


—_ tn. itt. ah 
_ 
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on the plain of a tablet, or of a wall or 
canvas, in whatſoever 1s perceptible to 
the eye; and the poet, by the medium 
of words, repreſents not only what is ap- 
parent to the eye, but whatever elſe is 
objective to the underſtanding. This is 
the only difference between painting and 
poetry: in every other reſpect they are ſo 
fimilar as to be efteemed fiſters. 


FABRINET. 

Tuis definition is proper and diſtinct, 
and the fimilitude between the poet and 
the painter is juſt. Others have eſteemed 
the painter a mute poet, and the poet a 
ſpeaking painter. 

Ut piftura poeſis erĩt: fimiliſque poeſi 

Sit pictura, refert per zmula quæque ſororem 

Alterantque vices & nomina; MUTA Pors1s 


Dicitur hæc, yicTurAa LoQuERs ſolet illa vocari. 

Du Freſaoy de Arte Graph. 

The painter who has not a poetical invention, 
and the poet who cannot paint to the mind of the 
reader, are unworthy the names. There have been 
many 
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ARETIN. 


Al rnoven the painter cannot repre- 


many perſons, who, from the ſame bent of genius, 
have practiſed both theſe arts with fucceſs. Every 
one has heard of the fonnets of Michael Angelo, 
and the ſatires for which Salvator Roſa was almoſt 
as celebrated as for his paintings. Mr. Dryden was 
at leaſt an excellent judge of painting, if not an 
artiſt ; and the celebrated Mr. Pope was no mean 

r 

There never was, perhape, a greater inſtance of 
poetry in painting, than in the expreſſion of the 
paſſions in Timantes* Sacrifice of Iphigenia ; where 
the painter, having repreſented the different paſſions 
in the countenances of the byſtanders, finding him- 
ſelf unable to expreſs his idea of the variety and 
nance of the father, covered his face with a veil. 
The like was done by Titian, in his pifture of the 
Death of Germanicus, where his mother's face is 
alſo hid by a veil. And the deſcription of Laocoon 
in Virgil, of Niobe in Ovid, and of Pluto farting 
from his throne in Homer, ſufficiently ſkew that 
Apelles or Zcuxis could not have painted more per- 


ceptibly 
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P A 
to the ſenſes, as the coldneſs of ſnow, 


the ſweetneſs of honey, yet he can fully 


expreſs the thoughts and affections of 
mind. 


FABRINI. 


Tust he can expreſs by certain ex- 
terior acts: by knitting of the brow, 


tions of the mind fo clearly, there is no 
need of Socrates window. 
ARETIN. 
Tis fo: whence we have in Petrarca 
this line : 
E pa ne le fronte il cor fs legge. 
And frequent in the face the foul afpears. 


ceptibly, or in a more lively or forcible manner to 
the eye, than theſe poets have done to the under- 


fanding, 
The 
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® Love, Hope, and Joy, fair Pleaſure's ſmiling train, 
Hate, Fear, and Grief, the family of Pain. 


The lights and ſhades, whoſe well accorded ftriſe 
Gives all the ftrength and colour of our life. Pope. 


+ The Abbe Du Bos, in his admirable Refexic::s 
for la Pee & l Peinture, has treated in a maſterly 
manner this ſubject of the power of imitation, both 
in painting and poetry, upon the mind: And Quin- 
tilian, ſpeaking of this power in painting, fays, 

Sic 
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= _— cy 
neither ſpeak nor produce the effects 


you mention. 


FABRINI. 
Ox this I ſhould be glad to hear your 
judicious friend Sylveſter, the excellent 
muſician, and maſter of the band to the 
Doge, who deſigns and paints very well, 
and makes us feel, that the painted figures 
of good maſters ſpeak nearly as intelligi- 
bly as living ones. 


Tuis is to be aſcribed to the imagina- 
tion of the ſpectator, occaſioned by the 
different attitudes of the figures, which 


Sie in intimos penetret affectus, ut ipfam vim di- 
cendi nonnunquam fuperare videatur. It fo pene- 
trates our inmolt affections, that it fomerimes ſcems 
to exceed the power of oratory.” .. I. ii. c. 3. 
Are 
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are ſuited to ſuch and fuch ends, and is 
not the property of painting. 


FABRINL 


Tur. 


ARETIN. 


Taz buſineſs then of the painter is, to 
repreſent by his art objects with fo exact 
a reſemblance of nature, that they ſhall 
appear actually exiſting; and he who 
cannot produce this fimilitude, is no 
painter : on the other hand, he is the moſt 
excellent whoſe reſemblances approach 
neareſt to nature. When 1 ſhall have 
demonſtrated to you that this perfection 
1s more nearly attained by Sanzio than 
by Buonarotti, what I have fo often re- 
peated will follow of courſe. Yet I do 
not mean by this to duniniſh the glory 
of Michael Angelo, or to aggrandiſe 


* Rafaclle Sanzio. Michael Angelo Buonarotti. 
"that 


. 


tribute to truth, in defence of which I 
have (to your knowledge) often exer- 
ciſed my oratory, regardleſs of this, that 
in the maintenance of truth we frequently 
incur hatred. 


FABRINTI. 
THERE is none now to overkear us. 


ARETIN. 


I vin there were many, as my ſub- 
ject is noble; and truth ſhould be main- 
tained to the utmoſt againſt all, when 
the end defired is not diſputation, but 
improvement. If any one comparing Ariſ- 


* Arectin is well known to have done this with 
ſuch effeR, as to have made all the European princes, 
and the Sophi of Perſia, wibutary to him, to avoid 

the ſeverity of his cenſures. 


totle 
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totle with Plato, ſhould determine in 
favour of one or the other, he could not 
be deemed invidious, after having allow- 
ed them both to be great philoſophers, 
by eſteeming one of them to be fuperior 
to the other. And now, in diſcourſing 
with you concerning two of the greateſt 
maſters in painting, though I prefer one 
to the other, the like apology ought to 
be admitted upon this ſubject. In treat- 
ing farther upon this matter, I hope to 
touch upon ſome delicate niceties of the 
art, which may not only illuftrate the 
ſubject, but, when collected together, 
and committed to writing, may be of uſe 
to many, who, notwithſtanding they paint, 
yet having very little knowledge of the 
art, they through mere ignorance grow 
proud and ſevere on the works of others, 
eſteeming painting an art eaſy of ac- 
quirement, and underſtood by every 
one, when in reality it is very difficult, 
and underſtood but by very few. This 


ey 
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may alſo have its uſe among thoſe who 
write and ſtudy polite literature, from 
the great conformity there is between the 
painter and the author. 


FABRINE, 


Fzom the familiarity between us, I 
take the liberty to deſire you will deviate 
a little from the method you propoſed, 
and now indulge me with your ſenti- 
ments on the dignity of painting, as I do 
not well remember what I formerly read 
upon the ſubject, and as what I hear viva 
voce makes a much ftronger impreſſion 
upon me than any thing I read. And in 
the next place, I wiſh you would inform 
me, whether one who is not an artift, can 
form a proper and deciſive judgment ot 
painting ? I have indeed an example in 
you, who never touched a pencil, that 
it is poſſible; but there only exiſts 'one 
Aretin. I urge this the more, as there 
are many who call themſclves painters, 
D who 
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who aſſect to laugh when they hear of a 
man of learning treating of painting. 


ARE FEN. 


Trzsz. are ſuch as have no other pro- 
perty of a painter than the name; for 
had they the leaſt park of judgment, 
they would know that all writers ate 
ting: whence Petrarca calls Homer, 
| Prints fitter de le memurie antiche, 

The f great pointer of antiquity. 

And now I am ready, Fabrini, to anfwer 
all your queſtions to the beſt of my abili- 
ties, having leiſure, and as we ſhall be free 
from intruders, the greateſt part of the 
dur being employed in ſeeing the prepa- 
rations for the reception of the * queens 

„ Bonna Sforza, daughter of Galeazzo Sforza, 
Duke of Milan, and Fabel of Aragon, wife of 


Sigilttand I. She arrived atVenicein the year 1555, 
where te died in 1558. Vid. Ln. Da. Biff: 


of 
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tutes perfect beauty, and alſo of the 


imitative arts 


 ® The belt idee, or idea were, of which we have 
no expreſſive phraſe, is that idea which is formed 
from an aſſemblage of the choiceſt beauties of Na- 
ture, or ſeleft members or parts that are moſt exqui- 
fitely beautiful, compoſing one whole, but which 
rarely, if ever, meet in one perſon or other object. 
None but thoſe who are happily poſſeſſed of true 
genius, and the fineſt and moſt correct imagination, 
and are perfect maſters of, and enthuſiaſts in the art 
of compoſition, and expreſſion of beauty, can con- 
ceive and expreſs this idea. Ariſtænetus, after having, 
in his hyperbolic raptures, deſcribed his miſtreſs, 
concludes with this exprefſion ; nun A wreoowre 
ral ,,] d in mpoowreo Favilas ; which, as Mr. 
Addiſon juſtly remarks, acquires new beauty in the 
Latin tranſlation : ** Induitur, formoſs eſt ; exuitur, 
«<< ipſa forma :—Cloathed, ſhe is beautiful ; naked, 
* Reauty itſelf.” 

Teure, in painting his incomparable Helen, is 
ſaid to have choſen five of the moſt beautiful women 
of Greece, and, ſelecting from each of them fuch. 


parts as the neareſt approached to perfeftion, pro- 
duced one perſect form. Xenophon (Mem. lib. iii. 
chats mentions this as a general practice of the 

a Greek 
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FABRINEL 


Tur painters may anſwer, They don't 
deny, that as Nature hath placed in all 
men a certain knowledge of good and evil, 
fo ſhe has alſo of beauty and deformity ; 
but as to diſtinguiſh clearly what is good 
or evil, is a matter of ſcience and learn- 
ing, ſo in like manner to judge determi- 
nately of beauty and deformity, requires 
great diſcernment, and an exactitude of 


judgment, which is the proper province 
of the artiſt. 


ARETIN. 

Tms argument is by no means con- 
chafive. The eye cannot be deceived in 
ſeeing, unleſs it has ſome impediment : 
whereas the underſtanding is often greatly 
Greek artiſts. Among the poets, Arioſto has pro- 


bably approached the neareſt to the belle idee, in his 
deſcription of Alcina. Or. Far. canto vii. &. 11. &c. 


D 3 deceived, 
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deceived, being obſcured by ignorance ar 
but may err in his choice, ceſteeming 
that gnad which is really evil; as He does, 
who is more ready to follow what he 
thinks profitable, than that which he 


FABRINI. 
Tax fame may be fad of the eye, 


2 
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is familiar with the remains of antiquity, 
and the works of the beſt maſters; from 
whence he will have an idea of perfec- 
tion in the art, and be the better ena- 
bled to judge how far the work before 
him approaches to, or deviates from, per- 
fection. 


FAIBRINI. 

Tuis is quite clear and fatisfaftory to 
me. Now favour me, if you pleaſe, with 
your ſentiments on the dignity of paint- 
ing, fince there are ſome men who rank 
it very low, eſteeming it a mere me- 
chanic art. 


ARETIN. 


Tursz men, Fabrini, do not know 
how uſeful, how neceffary, and how or- 
namental it is to the world in general: 
and the more uſeful any art is, and the 
more it is eſteemed and encouraged by 
men of enlarged minds and elegant abi- 

lines, 
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ARETIN. 

TartRE are many others. —Apelles be- 

| ing betrayed into the camp of a ſovereign 


* Ptolemy then king of Egypt, who had been 
one of Alexander's captains, and who afterwards 
treated Apelles with great diſtinction. 

ceſtor 
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ceſtor of the family having painted the 
Temple of Health at Rome. 


r FABRINI. 
QumTus Pzprus, nephew and joint 
heir of Czfar with Oftavius, afterwards 
furnamed Auguſtus, being born dumb, 
was taught painting by the advice of 
Meifala the Orator, which Octavius ap- 
proved, that wiſe emperor knowing, that 
next to polite literature, no art was fo 
noble or expreſſive, or would fo well 
fupply the want of language. Many 
learned men have alſo been painters ; as 
Pacuvius, the antient poet ; Demoſthenes, 
the prince of the Greek orators ; and Me- 


| ARETIN, 

Au there are now in Venice Monſ** 
Barbaro, patriarch cleft of Aquileia, a 
man of great worth and liberality, and 

the 
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the learned M. Francis Morofini, but 
of whom deſign and paint clegantly. And 
among the infinite number of gentlemen 
who ſtudy and delight in painting, is the 
magnificent M. Alexander Contarini, 
highly diſtinguiſhed by his police livera- 
ture and great abilities. But in fpedk- 
ing farther upon the great munificence 
and hberality of princes who were lovers 
of the art, and of the high eſtimation 
painting was held in by them, what hall 
I fay of Charles the Fifth, who, like Al 
ander the Great, was almoſt conſtancy 
engaged in tumules and wars; and like 
him alſo, was fo great an admirer of this 
Titian, he ordered him a thoukad 
crowns for a picture which he pain 
for him at Bologna, and ſent him kind 
and friendly invitations to his court, pro- 
vided for him munificently, honoured 
him highly, and granted him great 

privt 
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privileges *. Alphonſo duke of Ferrara 
was alſo a great patron and encourager 
of this art, and gave Titian 300 crowns 
which Michael Angelo was fo lviſh of 
his praiſe, that in the warmth of his ad- 
miration of the picture, he faid he could 
not have conceived the art capable of 


_ ®. Titian painted three portraits of this emperor, 
who lored him fo entirely, that he honoured him 
with knighthoed, created him Count Palatine, made 
all his deſcendants gentlemen, aſſigned him a conſi- 
derable penſion out of the chamber of Naples, and 
frequently ſent him large fums of money, which 
mony, That his deſign was not to pay him the 
value of his piftures, becauſe they were above any 
price.” And one day taking up a pencil which fell 
frem the hand of Titian, who was then drawing 
his picture, upon the compliment which Titian 
made him on the occaſion, he faid, ** Titian has 
deſerved to be ſerved by Czfar.” This emperor 
adorned Spain with the nobleſt pictures that were 
then remaining in the world. 2 
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ſuch perfection, and that Titian alone was 
worthy the name of a painter. 

FABRINELE 
CerTainty Titan's excellency was 


ARETIN. 
Puli the Second of Spain, (the 
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Born theſe princes are faid to have 
practiſed the art of painting. Eneas Vi- 


cus Parmegiano, (the unrivalled engraver 
of his time, and a moſt learned and fubtle 


rors) being a few years ago juſt returned 
from the emperor Charles the Fifth's 
court, told me, that when he prefented 
the emperor with the engraving of his 
repreſenting his great glory ard enter- 
prizes, the emperor took it in his hand, 
held it in a proper light at the window, 
examined it a long time very attentively, 
and ordered many prints ſhould be taken 
nr 
the plate was gilt) ; and again examining 
minutely the invention and deſign, gave 
ferior to a good artiſt's, and ordered Par- 
megiano two hundred crowns. 


FAPRINI. 


nn 2 


FABRINI. 


Ir is ſaid of Julius Cæſar, that he was 
2 great admirer, and extremely fond of 
pictures and intaglios *®. And I have 
read in Suetonius, that even Nero the 
emperor (though fo favage in other re- 
ſpecs) deſigned, and executed relievos 
with his own hand, to great perfection +. 


ARETIN. 


Tux emperor Adrian and Alexander 
Severus, fon of Mammea, were alſo 
great admirers of painting. And if we 
conſider the vaſt prices at which many 


® Intaglios (or engravings) on precious ſtones 
are here meant.— The art of engraving on copper 
and other metals, now brought to great perfeftion, 
was invented by Moſo Finiguezzi, a goldſmith, at 
Florence, in the 15th century ; though fome fay in 
Flanders: but the former is the common opinion. 


+ Ia terra cotta. 
E 2 ſome 
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ſome paintings have been thought almoſt 
ineſtimable. It 1s faid, Tiberius paid for 
equal to one hundred and fifry Roman 
pounds of filver; and that Attalus king 


of Pergamus bought a picture painted 
by Ariſtides the Theban, for which he 


paid him one hundred talents, equal to 
fixty thouſand crowns ſterling *. 


The ſubje&t of this picture was a fick man, 
according to Pliny's account; who relates that a 
Bacchus, alſo painted by Ariſtides, (who lived about 
300 years before Chriſt! was taken by Mummius, 
at the fiege of Corinth, which at the fale of the 
ſpoils was fold to Attalus alſo for 60, ooo ſeſterces; 
from whence Mummius, ſuppoſing there was ſome 
charm or magic in the picture, took it again, and 
placed it in the temple of Ceres, at Rome. Vide 
Pliz. Hift. Nat. lib. xxxv. c. 8. 

Pliny fays, Ariſtides was the firſt who expreſſed 
the movements of the foul in painting ; and men- 
tions other pictures of this maſter, particularly of a 
woman dying with a child at her breaſt. Vide 
Pay, lib. xxxv. whoſe obſervations upon theſe pic- 
tures are cited by Du Bos, in his Refextons C, iriques, 


T. i. P. 393. 
FABRINI. 
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I have heard there were ſome painters 
(among whom Zeuxis is named) who, 
turn equal to the value of their works, 
made preſents of them. 


ARETIN. 

PrixCEs in our age are with-held from 

giving fo liberally, however excellent 

ſuch works might be: The like diſcou- 

ragement alſo happens to the honourable 
labours cf the learned. 


FABRINT. 


This gave occaſion to Martial's faying, 
Sint NMlecrnates nan deerunt Fiarci Marones. 
If gracrms Haven Mecenas's would give, 
Virgils again ang Hiraces wou:d live. + 


» Poftea donare opera ſua inftituit, quod ea nullo 
ſatis digno pretio permutari poſic diccrat. RKI; 
+ Du Bos and Algarotti diſer from Martial, and 
think, were ſuch maſters as Apelles and Zcuxis to ariſe 
E 3 in 
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ARETIN. 


Brstrs what hath been faid of the 
| honour and rewards conferred upon Ti- 
nan, the celebrated Leonardo da Vinci 
noured, by Philip duke of Milan, and that 
truly great and liberal monarch, Francis * 
king of France, in whoſe arms he died, 
very old f. Raphael was hkewiſe ho- 


in our age, Mecenaſes would not be wantin g. The for- 
mer carries this matter ſtill farther, and is of opinion 
that no poverty, no diſtreſs, can curb genius; and that 
true genius will always make its way to be known, 
and encouraged by cne means or other ; and gives 
a notable inſtance in Correggio: yet experience 
proves it too true, 

Full many a flower is born to bluſh unſeen, 
And waſte its fragrance on the defart air. Gray. 

Francis the Firit. 

+ Leonardo da Vinci died at Fontainebleau in 
1520, aged 75 years. Francis is faid to have been 
greatly affected by his death; and on being ad viſe d 
by his courtiers not to give way to his grief, au- 


fwered, © I can make a thouſand of you, but God 
A like 


alone can make 2 painter. 
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noured and revered, and nobly rewarded 
by the popes Julius the Second and 
Leo the Tenth*; as M. Angelo was 
by them, and by Paul the Third; by 
whom Titian in like manner was highly 
diſtinguiſhed, when he painted his por- 
trait at Rome, and that inimitable nude 
for Cardinal Farneſe, which Michael An- 
gelo frequently beheld with rapture and 
aſtoniſhment. — Titian was afterwards 


peror Charles the Fifth, to the principal Lords who. 
compoſed his court, on ſhewing ſome jealouſy upon 
the ſingular regard and preference he ſeemed to have 
for Titian ; That he could never want a court or 
courtiers, but he could not have Titian always with 

Rim. b 
* Graham, in his Account of the moſt eminent 
Painters, ſays, ** Raphael was beloved in the higheſt 
degree by the popes Julius the Second and Leo the 
Tenth ; that he was admired and courted by- all 
the princes and ſtates of Europe; and particularly 
by Henry.che Eighth, who would fain have obliged 
him ta come to England.” | 
E 4 fought 
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fought after by all the ſovereign princes, 
both Rates ant] German, 


FTABRINI. 


Pamrzxs have in all ages been juſtly 
eſteemed, as ſurpaſſing other men, in 
attempting to imitate” by their divine art 


the adorable works of God, the author of 
Nature, and the creator of all things; 
and repreſenting them in ſo lively a man- 
ner as to ſeem real : whence the Greeks 


tion of youth in this noble art 


® The 1oth Chapter of Pliny's xxxvth Book con- 

tains an hiſtorical account of the progreſs of painting, 

and the honours which were paid to it; and we 

there find that it was not permitted to any but thoſe 

of noble blood to profeſs it ;—and that the paimer 

W 
| ARETIN. 
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Tuus far we have conſidered the high 
rank and eſteem in which painting, and 
the moſt celebrated profeffors of the art, 
have been and ſtill are held. Let us 
n 
There is no doubt but the repreſentation 
of the hiſtory of our Saviour, and the 
myſteries of our holy religion and its pro- 
feſſors, is of great benefit to the devout 
Chriſtian, in awakening his imagination, 
to heaven ® : and although fone empe- 
images in places of public worſhip, yet the 


Had the Roman church never impoſed any 
higher veneration for pictures and images, than as 
memorials only of the perſons and aftions they re- 
thought themſel ves under any neceſſity of baniſhing 
theſe ſublime ornaments from all places of publick 
worſhip. | 


jr | 
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uſe of them was approved by many popes in 
facred councils ; and the Church declares 


thoſe who refuſe to uſe them, Hereticks. 
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Images are not, as ſome fay, the books of 


the ignorant; but, Ike pleafing remem- 
brancers, waken the mind to devotion. 


InsTANXCES are not wanting in hiſtory 
ſtatues. Among others we are told, 
on Julius Czfar's ſeeing in Spain a ſtatue 
of Alexander the Great, he was moved 
by it to conſider, that Alexander had 
almoſt conquered the world at his age, 
and that he himſelf had not yet performed 
one glorious action; and fo deeply affect- 
ed by it, and the reflections it occaſioned, 
that he wept; and was ſo inflamed with 
the defire of immortality, that he immedi- 
ately ſet about thoſe glorious enterprizes 
by which he not only rivalled but ſurpaſ- 
ſed Alexander. And Salluft takes notice, 


that Quintus Fabius and Publius Scipio 


were 


„ „ "I 


% > A 


were uſed to ſay, when they beheld the 
ſtatues of their anceftors, they found 
their whole fouls blaze with ardor, and 
that the remembrance of their glorious 


deeds fo far increaſed the flame, that it 
could not be allayed, until they had by 


images of the beft of men excite virtue 
and good actions. 


PaixTiNnG and defign are allo of great 
utility to princes and commanders, by 
the ſituations of rowns, and the ftrengrh 


Nam fazpe audivi Q. Maximum P. Scipionem 
præterea civitatis noſtræ praclaros viros ſolitos ita 
dicere; cum majorum imagines intuerentur vehe- 
mentiſũmè ſibi animum ad virtutem accendi. Scilicet 
non ceram illam neque fguram tantam vim in ſeſe 
habere ; ſed memoria rerum geſtarum eam flam- 
mam, egregiis viris in peclore creſcere, ne que prius 
ſedari, quam virtus eorum famam atque gloriam adæ- 
graverit. I Tele Togurts. e 4. of 
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oftheir fortiicgtions; and all impediments, 
obſtructions, and difficulties that are to 
be furmounted, either in the approach or 
diſpoſition of their armics, or in making 
an attack ; as in theſe the painter, whoſe 
province is deſign, is their guide. 


DzsrGx is alſo of the greateſt impor- 
tance to the geographer and mariner, in 
the conſtruction of maps and charts; alto 
in geometry, in civil and military archi- 
tecture, and every art and ſcience what- 
ever, and in promoting and embelliſhing 
the manual arts in particular. 


FABRINLI. 
Arx this is undeniably true. 
ARETIN. 
Tnar this is an ornamental and plea- 
what I have already faid ; yet I muſt add, 
there is nothing, except .the amazing 
ee. 


rn 6 
beauties of nature, that attracts the eye 
or engages the attention ſo much, or 
gives ſo many agreeable ſenſations. The 
value of gold and even the richeſt gems 
is greatly enhanced, if a cameos or 
intaglio, deſigned and executed by an in- 
genious artiſt, repreſenting any elegant 
figure, is enchaſed or engraved upon it ; 
and is ſo eſteemed not only by the 
beft judges, but by men in general, nay 
even by children, who will point out the 


FABRINI. 


Is Caſtizkone's beautiful Latin elegy , 
an inſtance is given of the fame thing 


* Uxori Hippolitz. 

Sola tuos vultus referens Rafaelis imags 

« Pita manu, curas allevat uſque meas. 

+ Huic ego delicias facio, arrideoque jocoſque 

* +]1quor, et tanquam reddere verba queat 

* £t.uſu, nutuque mihi ſæpe illa viderur 
Dicere 
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happening to his little children, on ſeeing 
his portrait painted by Raphael, which 
is now at Mantua, and 1s a work truly 
worthy of the maſter to whom it is 
aſcribed. 


ARE TIN. 


Axp who does not know how much 
painting contributes to the beauty and 
elegance, to the enriching, embellthing, 
and ornamenting palaces, and other no- 
ble edifices, though adorned with ſta- 
tues, buſts, baſſo-rchevos, and other 
ornaments of architecture, cabinets, glaſs 
mirrours, flabs, and tables of curious 
marbie, porphyry, and. other precious 
ſtones, Perfian carpets, and other rich 
and elegant furniture ? Theſe appear as 
nothing without hiſtorical and other 
paintings and pictures of the beſt maf- 


«© Dicere velle aliquid, et tua vera loquĩ. 
« Agaolc:t, balboque patrem puer ore ſalutat, 


Hoc folor, longos decipiorque dies. 
ders. 
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ters. And how eafy is it to diſcover how 
much ſuperior, and how far more pleaſing, 
the grand fronts or facades of palaces are, 
when painted by the ableſt hands, than 
thoſe incruited with the richeſt marbles 
or porphyry, though variegated with 
veins of gold. The fame may be faid of 
churches and other public edifices ; for 
which reafon the popes I have named as 
patrons of Raphael, employed Him in 
palace above-mentioned, and Michael 
Angelo, in decorating the church of St. 
Peter and St. Paul at Rome. And for 
the fame reaſon, the beſt maſters of the 
time had before been ordered to deco- 
rate the Grand Council-Chamber with 
their paintings, to which were aiterwards 
added two pictures by Titian; and it 
is much to be wiſhed he had executed 
the whole. Had it happily been fo, it 
would now have been one of the moſt 
admirable and beautiful ſpectacles in 

8 Italy. 
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FABRINI. 


I Taixs, Aretin, you have fully de- 
livered your ſentiments on the utility and 


mer more eſpecially, and the latter as the receptacle 
of many of the beſt works of the Greek maſters, and 


of many valuable produQticns of its own, ſhould 
ever have been ravaged by barbarous nations, who 
thought it meritorious to deftroy the nobleſt produc- 
tions that human genius in the happieſt regions of 
the world was capable of executing. And what is 
next to be lamented is, (which from phyſical cauſes 
hath been endeavoured to be accounted for) that 
true genius in the liberal arts (as well as the ſciences 
and the art of government) hath hitherto been con- 
fined within very narrow bounds, and ſeems incapa- 
ble of being extended much farther than that part 
of Europe and its confines which lies between 30 
and 45 degrees of North latitude, or 32 at the moit, 
and between & and 57 degrees Eaſt longitude; that it 
hath never cx:ended it - icfluence farther to the North, 
nor nearer than 25 degrees to the Line. Painting 
and ſcu'pture have been fo far from making any 
progreſs tuwards the North, that they have been 
neglected ard even deſpiſed in proportion as we ad- 


vance rorthward, to the 58th degree of North lati- 
F tude 
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dignity of painting, and the pleaſure that 
muſt neceſſarily refult from it : Pray now 


tude only; infomuch * that the moſt valuable pieces 
of Correggio ſerved only for blinds to the windows 
of the royal ſtables at Stockholm.” — 
< Andtho'theEngliſhclimate hath been warm enough 
to produce a number of eminent men in moſt ſciences 
and profeſhons; and notwithſtanding the great muni- 
ficence of Henry the Eighth, Queen Elizabeth, and 
Charles the Firſt during the firſt fifteen years of his 
reign, and the great value they had for pictures, and 
the encouragement given by Queen Elizabeth to all 
forts of arts, during a reign of near fifty years; and 
although it is acknowledged by foreigners, that there 
are no workmen in the world that have greater beauty 
in the execution than the Engliſh, or know better 
how to manage their tools ; and though England 
hath given to the world eminent poets; yet it hath 
not produced painters who have been able to attain 
to that taſte in deſign, which ſome foreign artiſts 
have brought over with them to England.” | 
The fame hath been obſerved of France ; that 
« although Francis the Firſt was one of the moſt 
zealous proteftors that the arts and ſciences could 
ever boaſt of, and notwithſtanding the friendſhip and 
regard he ſhewed to Roux, to Andrea del Sarto, to 
Leonards da Vinci, (who died in his arms) and to 
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inform me how I, who am no painter, may 


every one that was illuftrious for talent or merit, and 
the profuſion with which he paid for the piftures 
he ordered to be painted for him by Raphael: 
and though his liberality and kind reception drew 
numbers of eminent men into France, and his boun- 
ties were beſtowed continually on the profeſſors of this 
art during a reignof thirty-three years; yet they could 
never form an eminent painter among his own ſub- 
jets.” Vide . on the Painting and Scuheure 
the Abb Winkelmann, p. 1, 2. and Du Bos': Reffexions 
Critiques fur la Poefie & la Peinture. 
« Different ideas are like plants and flowers, 
which do not grow alike in all kinds of climates ; 
and tis abſolutely certain, that the difference of 
climates which ſhews itſelf ſenſibly in the plants, 
muſt extend itſelf likewiſe to the brain, and be pro- 
ductive there of fame eſſects or other.” Ful: 
But notwithſtanding the above obſervations upon 
the climates, of England and France, and the feem- 
ing diſcouragements to the artiſts of London and 
Paris in particular, yet fince the time Du Bos ſpeaks 
2 
2 
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ARETIN. 


I m1caT have extended what I have 
already treated upon to a much greater 


in painting and ſculpture ; among whom the moſt 
eminent painters were, Nicholas Pouſſin, born in Nor- 
mandy, in 1599, who was the pupil of his own ge- 
nius, which he perfefted at Rome, and was the 
greateſt painter in Europe in his time. Euſtachius 
Le Sueur, born at Paris, in 1627, was an excellent 
painter, and had carried his art to the higheſt de- 
gree of perfefiion when he died, aged 38 years, in 
1633. Charles Le Brun, born at Paris, in 1619, 
whoſe painting of the Family of Darius, which is at 
Verſailles, is not ſurpaſſed by the colouring of the 
picture of Paul Veroneſe, which is placed over-againft 
it ; but is greatly ſuperior to it ia deſign, compoſi- 
tion, dignity, expreſſion, and the juſtneſs of the 
coflume. The prints from his pictures of the Battle: 
of Alexander, are even more eſteemed than the Ba 
tles of Confiantine, by Raphael and Julio Romano. He 
died in 1690 Peter Maignard, John Baptift San- 
torini, Bon Bologne, Rigaut, and Le Moine, whoſc 
compoſition of the Apotheoſs of Hercules, in the 
ſaloon of Hereules at Verſailles, is highly elteemed, 
and is thought equal, if not ſuperior, to the compo- 
ſition of the bck malters France ever produced. 
| Sculp- 
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length; but what I have faid may fuffice : 
I ſhall therefore now proceed in the man- 
ner propoted. 


6— — 


der Lewis XIV. The moſt eminent were, James Sara- 
fin, born in «598, who executed many excellent 
pieces of ſculpture at Rome. fo: Clement the Eighth, 
and finiſhed others at Paris with the fame ſucceſs, 
He died in 1660 Peter Puget, born in 1662, who - 
was an architect, a ſculptor, and a painter, and 
died in 1692. Francis Girardon, born in 1627, in 
his Pattles of Apolls, at Verſailles, and the Tomb of 
Cardinal Richelieu, in the church of the Sorbonne, 
at Paris, heth equalled the fineſt remains of anti- 
quity. He dd in : 715. And Le Gros and Theo- 
don, wao adorned Italy with their works. Vide 
Valtaire's Siecke Louis XV. b. ii. 


It is very remarkable a!fo, that even in countries 
capable ot inſpiring every kind of genius, there have 
been barren ages, in which the liberal arts, and the 
genius that produced them, declined to ſuch a de- 
gree, as to ſeem in the courſe of the next to be 
wholly loſt. 

Hiftary mentions only three ages in which they 
hare arrived to à degree of perfection: That to 


F 3 which 
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FABRINTI. 


Yovx diſquiſitions pleaſe me much; you 
treat your ſuhject with order, preciſion, 
and great perſpicuity. 


which we owetheir firſt riſe, and commenced ten years 
before the reign of Philip, the father of Alexander 
the Great, in which they obtained their higheſt per- 
ſeftion ; the age of Auguſtus ; and that of Julius 
the Second and Leo the Tenth : unlefs that which 
commenced with Pouſſin, and continued to the 
end of the reign of Lewis XIV. be reckoned as a 
fourth, which it juflly may, though not fo general 
as any of the former. And wwe have reaſon now to 
fatter ourſelves with the pleaſing hope, that the reign 
of his preſent Majeſty will be the n of the fab, 
and diftinguiſhed by the Age of George the Third. 
True Genius in the liberal arts, ſeems now to have 
us, which we apparently owe, and may juſtly be 
aſcribed (phyſical cauſes, of which we can only judge 
by the effects, perhaps conſpiring} to a Liberal Society 
for other laudable and very valuable purpoſes, and 
D fs 
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- I $HALL now conſider painting under 
deſign, and colouring, Invention is the 
hiſtory or fable, and the order or diſpoſi- 
tion of the figures of a picture. Deſign 
is the contour or outline; the form, 
the attitudes and aftions of the figures. 
Colouring is the natural diftributioa af 
. the teints, or a faithful repreſentation of 
the colours, and the lights and the 
ſhades, as they are painted and repreſent- 
ed to us by nature, in a boundleſs va- 
riety of manners ſuitable to the ſubject, 
whether animate, inanimate, or vege- 
table, and the infinite gradations and 
intermixtures between theſe. To theſe 
may be added, expreſſion and grace, 
which reſpect the whole, and are the 
higheſt „„ 


»The young pupil in painting ** 
aware, that the excellencies of the art, in the ſeveral 
F4 branches 
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But I will fpeak as a painter, not as 2 
philoſopher. | 4 28 
„ 4 


Ton Sem to me boch the one and 
the ether. 


ARETIN. 


Pr OO OR TY 
I ſhall proceed in the order I have men- 
tioned, and begin with invention, in 
which order and propriety ought to be 
ſtrictiy obſerved. For inftance, Chrift, 
or St. Paul, preaching, are not to be 
painted naked, nor cloathed in a mean 
and ordinary habit, nor repreſented in 
any manner unſuitable or unbecoming 
the dignity and luſtre of their characters; 


branches into which it is divided, are unanainable,” 
whete genius, cloſe attention, nice diſcernment, 'a' 
Enc imagination, 2 correct eye, and an accurate 


xdgment, or 22; of theſe are wanting. 
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of the perſon of Chriſt, to impicſs an 
idea of the moſt amiable, the moſt per- 
fe&t of human beings; manifeſting by 
fal benevolence and love to mankind, io- 
far as the beams of Divinity, and the 
emanations of perfect foul, can be ex- 
preſſed by the face of man; emitting a 
radiant glory around his head, reflected 
by the atmoſphere on the faces, per- 
ſons, and other objecta immediately ſur- 
rour ding him, in a judicious and pleafing 
manner: and in the perfon and action 
of St. Paul, to expreſs that dignity, that. 
force, that divine energy, with which. 
he was inſpired, and was known to de- 
Ever himfelf. Theſe are ſubjects that 
require the ſublimeſt invention and ex- 
preſen that the moſt elevated imagina- 
tion can conceive, and which none but 2 
Raphael can execute.—It was ſaid, and 
ot without reaſon, to Donatello, who 
had 
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lke ours or thoſe now worn at Venice. 
FABRINT. 


PAINTING 23 
FABRINLI. 


I* rn propriety ought in all caſes 
to be as ſtrictiy obſerved by authors, as by 
painters. Whence Horace takes notice, 
that it is very neceſſary in writing for 
the ſtage, to adapt the language of the 
ſpeaker to the character he is to repre- 
ſent, and the difference that ought to 
be obſerved in the characters of Achilles, 
Oreſtes, Medea, ind others *. 


® Intererit malten, Daviine loquatur, an Eros ; 


Colchus, an Aﬀyrius ; Thebis nutritus, an Argis. 

Aut famam ſequere, aut ſibi convenientia finge, 
Scriptor. Honoratum f forts reponis Achillem ; 
Impiger, iracundus, inexorabilis, acer, 
Jura neget fibi nata, nihil non arroget amis. 
Sit Medea ferox, inviftaque ; flebilis Ino, 
Perfidus Ixion, Io vaga, triſtis Oreftes. 

Hor. in Arte Poet. 
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ARETIN. 


_ ArtpzrT Dux erred moſt extrava- 
gantly in this particular. Being a Ger- 
man, he frequently painted the mother 
of Chriſt, and the ſaints that accompanied 
her, in German habits ; alſo the Jews 
with German faces, whiſkers, ſtrange hair- 
dreſſes, and the habits then worn in Ger- 
many. But of theſe improprieties I 
ſhall take farther notice when I come to 
the parallel between Raphacl and Michael 
Angelo. 


FABRINET 


isn, among fuch extravagancies, 
errors as ſeem upon the confines of pro- 
priety and impropriety, which even 
great maſters are ſometimes too apt to 


ARETIN. 
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ARETIN. 


I $HaiLi: but notwithſtanding what 
1 have faid of Albert Durer, he was an 
able painter, and a great maſter of in- 
vention. Had he been born and educa- 
ted in Italy, I am inclined to think he 
would have been inferior to none. As a 
teſtimony of his great merit, Raphael. 
himſelf acknowledged it, placed ſeveral 
of his pictures in his ſtudy, and eſteemed 
them very highly. Beſides, his merit in 
engraving alone, was ſufficient to make 
him immortal: his plates repreſent life ſo. 
naturally, fo accurately, and with fuck 
incomparable minuten-{s and preciſion, 
_— _ I 
but painted; and not painted only, but 


to kve. 


FABRINET. 


| =o: cqonized fe of eb plows 
of Albert Durer with amazement. 
ARETIN 
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ARETIN. 

Wrar I have faid of propriety of in- 
vention, may be ſufficient for the preſent ; 
and as to order, it is neceſſary the pain- 
from one thing to another in the order 
of hiſtory, fo that the events may ſeem 
as if they could not have otherwiſe 
happened. 


FTABRINI. 
Ar1STOTLE in his Poetics hath given 
the fame rule to the writers of tragedy 
and comedy. 


ARETIN. 


TimanTEs, one of the moſt ilfuftri- 
ous painters of antiquity, who painted 
Iphigenia, the daughter of Agamemnon, 
(of whoſe hiſtory Euripides compoſed 
that beautiful tragedy tranſlated by 
Dolce, and repreſented at Venice a few 

- years 
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years ago) placed her before the altar as 
a victim, 5 Fama os 


to cover his head with his mantle, as 
unable to behold the dreadful cataſtrophe 
of his daughter's death ; and rhus admi- 


rably preſerved a propriety and decorum, 
which could have been no other way fa 


well preſerved or expreſſed. 


FAIBRINI. 
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ARETIN. 


Panxxnas tus, another illuſtrious pain- 
ter of the fame age, made two figures 


that had been contending for victory, 
one of whom ſeemed to fweat, while 


the other appeared gaſping for breath. 


This thought of Timantes ſeems to have oc- 
eurred at once, and to have been inſtantly adopted 
by the judgment; as the moſt beautiful and pa- 
thetic expreſſions in poetry are ſimple exclamations 
of joy and grief, that flow ſeemingly quicker than 
thought from the minds of the happy or afflicted; of 
which we have zany inflances in Shakeſpeare, the 
univerſal and unrivalled poet of Nature. Roſs in 
Macbeth informs Macduff thus: 

Tour caffle is ſurprized, your wife and babes 
Savagely ſlaughtered. 

The mind of the reader may bear the relation ; but 
the moſt obdurate heart cannot help being affected 
by the pathetic exclamations of the father ; 

« My children too 

Fe has no children! 


All my pretty ones ! did you ſay all! 
What all? 


Theſe 


3 Erin &@ 
r mo” 
rived from it*. . _ 


' In invention, the 
painter ſhouldalways, 
in the firſt place, carefully conſider the na- 
ture and climate of the country where the 
ſcene or action he propoſes to repreſent is 
known, ſuppoſed or feigned to have hap- 
D 
_ its productions, animal and vege- 
z the natural appearances alſo of the 
ny TI 
ing in hills or plains, or whether 
a deſart 
in torrents and broken caſcades, or flowing 
Invention is tothe painter, what the 
* * * A * 
cons. Wh Mevander was thus addreſſed by fome of 
: friends, who faid, * The feaſt of Bacchus is 
r © hocelins FRO SS 


my plot ; I have nothing to add 
but language 
metre, and they will follow of courſe.” = 


G in 
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in rapid and tranſparent rivers and ſmaller 
ftreams, or gliding flowly in dull and 
ouſey meanders. The nature alſo and 
character of the inhabitants, who in all 
countries are fuited to the climate and 
the foil, and likewiſe to the ſtructure of 
their buildings. And the more accurate 
the painter is in theſe reſpects, the more 
pleaſing and learned he will appear. The 
leaſt error againſt the Coſtume is ſeldom 
paſſed over without cenfure. Then what 
ſhall we ſay of the painter who preſumed 
to repreſent the miracle of Moſes ſtriking 
the rock in the defart, and the plente- 


FABRINI. 
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FAIBRINI. 

A PainTzz without genius, without 
learning and ſtudy, and a confummate 
knowledge of nature and of man, muſt 
ever be defective if not deſtitute of in- 
vention. 


You remember how aptly Horace, ad- 
drefling himſelf to the two Piſos, in the 
beginning of his Art of Poetry, fpeaking 
of invention, draws his fimilirude from 
Painting, the ſiſter- art, as we before ob- 
ſerved, of Poetry, and ſhews how far falſe 
be carried. His words are theſe : 
Fungere ſi velit, & uarias inducere plumas 
Undique collatis membris, ut turputer atrum 
Definat in piſcem mulier formoſa ſupernt ; 
Spectatum admiſſi riſum teneatis, amici ? 
Suppoſe a painter to a human head 
2 
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The varicus plumage of the feather'd hind 
O'er limbs of different beafts abſurd join d: 
Or if he gave to view @ beauteous maid 
Above the waift with every charm array'd, 
Wild you not laugh ſuch pictures to behold ? 


Francis. 


and colouring ? and how difficult it would 
be to preſerve order and prevent confu- 
fion in ſo complicated a ſubject? The 
firſt thing required would be to deſcribe 
the natural appearance of the place, and 
the whole face of the country ; abound- 
ing with mutilated hills and rocks, and 
mountains at greater diſtances ; an uncul- 
_ tivated foil, and, from its great expoſure, 
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only of native but abortive trees and 
plants, and miſerable ſhrubs, without 
any traces of inhabitants, either man or 
beaft, or even of fowls of the air. 


Ax in the next place to form a pro- 
per foreground, with a perſpective view 
of the whole landicape in its native fim- 
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from deſpair and death. Forming alſo a 
camp compoſed of tents, and miſerable 


huts, from whence they may be ſuppo- 
ſed to have iſſued. 


LikEZwISsE other ſubordinate groups, 
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nee 2 


feft correſpondency and harmony of de- 
fign and colouring throughout the whole *. 


Arz which order and decorum are 
faithfully obſerved by Raphael in his 
admirable picture of this ſubject. 

Bur truth, which ought to prevail over 
all other conſiderations, obliges me to 


* The harmony of painting requires, That in 
whatever key the painter begins his piece, he ſhould 
be ſure to finiſh it in the ſame.” 

This regulation turns on the principal fgure, or on 
the two or three which are eminent ; for if the painter 
happens to give a certain height or richneſs of co- 
louring to his principal figure, the reſt muſt in pro- 
contrary, if the painter ſhould have chanced to give 
a ſofter air, with more gentleneſs and fimplicity of co- 
louring, to his principal figure, the reſi muſt bear a 
character proportionable, and appear in an extraor- 
dinary fimplicity, that one and the ſame fpirit may, 
without conteſt, reign through the whole of his 


deſign. Shaft. on the Fudgment of Hercules. 
acknow- 
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acknowledge, what I fincerely lament, 
that even Raphael, in a picture of his re- 
_ preſenting a ſcene in Rome of the excom- 
munication pronounced by Pope Alex- 
ander againſt the Emperor Frederic Bar- 
baroſſa, (and placed in the upper hall in 
the Pope's palace, near a battle painted 
by Titian) has, as I think, offended againſt 
the chaſtity of the Coſtume, by introdu- 
cing therein a number of Venetian ſena- 
tors (who have no relation to the ſubject) 
as aſſiſting, or as mere ſpeCtators only, 
on this folemn occaſion *. 


Frederic Barbaroſſa ſucceeded his uncle Conrad 
the Third, in the Empire. He oppoſed three anti- 
popes to Alexander the Third, took Milan in 1 162, 
raſed it to the ground, and ſowed the fite of the 
him. Frederic affefted to laugh at this ; but having 
Joſt a decifive battle between his and the pope's 
army, he at length follicited a reconciliation with 
Aim; and in Auguſt 1177, the pope being then at 
Venice abſolved him. ZE 4#vocar. Did. Hip. 


The 
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Trriax, on the contrary, has in his 
picture, where the ſame Frederic humi- 


The painter ought, at leaſt. to have as ſtrict a regard 
to the Coitume, as the dramatic poet: then what 
ſhould we think of the latter, if he ſhould repreſent 
the treacherous murdering of Pompey on the ſea- 
coalt of Egypt, on onc fide of the ſtage, and the 
glorious fall of General Wolfe, in the ſervice of his 
country, on the banks of St. Lawrence, in Canada, 
on the other? Yet many of the pictures even of 
great maſters are nearly as offenſive as ſuch a ſcene 
would now be to us. 

Algarotti mentions a picture of Tintoret, on the 
ſubject of the miraculous fall of mania, in the de- 
fart, wherein he repreſents the Iiraelites armed with 
fulils. 
Roger of Bruſſels introduces a Roman Lictor with 
picture of the ſtory of Zaleucus, the] ocrian lau giver. 

And even Raphael again} in his Scho..] of Athens, 
has broug%t together Ariitotle, Plato, Dante, and 
Petrarca ; but conſidering this as an allegorical 
picture, the ſeeming abſurdity ceaſes. 

Mr. Richardion, whole good nature ſeems to pre- 
vail ſometimes over his judgment. as is too often the 
caſe with gocdnatured men, endeavours to defend 
the 
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introduced Bembo, Navagaro, and San- 


the cuſtom of iatroducing perſons not con.emporary, 
into the pictures of the Holy Family. He ſays, 
« We arc not to ſuppoſe that theſe were intended for 
pure hiſtorical pictures, but only to expreſs the at- 
tachment thoſe ſaints or perſons had for the Bleſ- 
ſed Virgin.” Wich this key, he thinks, a great 
many ſeeming abſurdities of good maſlers will be 
diſcovered to be none.” (Theory of Painting, p. 105.) 
Bot ais ſeeming apology can hardly be thought ſuf- 
ficient to juſtify St. Francis aſſiſting at the birth of 
Chriſt ;—or St. Jerome's inſtructing the Holy In- 
fant, in the exquiſite picture of Correggio, at Parma; 
— or Rabens, who hath in:roduced St. George, 
and other faints pcſterior in time to the Aſſumption, 
in his adgizable picture of that ſubject; wherein he 
hath given his own portrait in the character of St. 
George; alſo thoſe of his wife and children in the 
Virgia and her attendants. Nor can any apology 
be made for the ſtrange mixture of Pagan allegorie, 
and Chriſtian characters, which frequently occur in 
che paintings of this maſter in the Luxembourg Gal- 
lery, eſpecially in the picture ef Mary of Medicis 
landing at Marſcilles, where the allegorical figures 
are made fo priucipal, that the hiſtorical perſons are 
ſcarcely fc. n. 


naz aro 
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nazaro as ſpectators, although the fact 
happened long after: yet there is no 
improbability in their being there at the 
time, and efpecially as two of them were 
Venetians, and the third ſo great an ad- 
mirer of Venice, that in one of his epi- 
grams he preferred it evento Rome itſelf ®, 


* Viderat Hadriacis Venctam Neptunus in 
undis 
Stare urbem et toto ponere jura mari : 
Nunc mihi Tarpeias quantum vis Jupiter arces 
Objice ; et illa tui mania Martis ait: 
Si Pelago Tybrim prefers, Urbem aſpice 
utramque 
lam Homines dices, hanc poſuiſſe Deos. 
In Adriatic waves, when Neptune ſaw 
Fair Venice ſtand, and to the fea give law; 
Boaſt thy Tarpeian towers, thy martial reign, 
O Jove, he ſaid : Thy Tyber to the main 
Prefer : each city view, and own the odds : 
That ſeems the work of men, and This of Gods. 
Aen. 


«« Of this epigram we have a beautiful tranſlation 
ia a ſonnet by the ingenious Verdegotto, a valuable 
aud truly amiable young man, well veried in polite 

Literature, 
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there was no impropriety in introducing 
them. Beliles, it was very defirable, an 
no more than might be reaſonably x- 
pected, that one of the firſt painters 
ſhould leave in fome of his public worlls 
an idea of the faces and pericns of three 
of the molt illuſtrious pocts ct the age. 


FABRINEI. 


Turs encomiums are great, and truly 
worthy of fo noble a city. 


ARETIN. 


Tuts picture, had it no other excel- 
Ince, would merit high applauſe from 
irs exhibiting the portraits of three fuch 
eminent men, as we often eſteem pictures 


literature, a lover of the arts, and who amaſes him- 
If with deſigning, and pairts very well.“ 
Santeuil's well known epigram on the Seine, 
has been by ſome preferred to this; but IT think un- 
juſtly, although it muſt be allowed to be very 
beautful. 
even 
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even of bad maſters, for the fake of ſuch 
repreſentations only. 


Bur I think nothing can be faid in fa- 


FABRINI. 


I rave not ſeen any of thoſe pictures; 
but you have inſtructed me how to 
judge of them, and of invention in ge- 
neral, fo fully, that I think I now per- 
fectiy underſtand the ſubject, and can 
only wiſh, in the next place, to be as well 
inſtructed how to judge of deſign. | 


ARETIN. 
I WILL give you all the aſſiſtance 
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performing its office. For inſtance, if 
fitting, i ſhould ſeem to fit conveniently 
and at caſe; if ſtanding, the feet ſhould 
de firmly placed, and the body truly 
balanced; fo that it may not ſeem in any 
danger of falling: and if moving, the 
attitude and feeming motion ſhould be 
natural, eaſy, and graceful. 


I Tmxx it necefiary alſo to obſerve, 
that it is impoſſible for a painter, who is 
fables of the poets, to be capable of fine 
invention. 


Ir he is not learned, he ought at leaſt 
to have a competent knowledge of theſe, 
_ of the liberal arts alſo, and of polite 
lterature in general*, and to cultivate 


Du Freſnoy, according to De Piles's commen- 

tary upon theſe lines, 

| Wa quidem Prius ingenuis inſiructa ſororum 
— 


n 20 


an acquaintance with eminent poets, and 
other learned men. 


means to point out the aſſiſtance the painter receives 
from a the Sciences and Belles Lettres. 
He laments the fate of the Arts, which he thinks 
(through the ignorance of the generality of mo- 
dern profeſſors) are become illiberal and merely me- 
chanic ; recommends to all thoſe who would make 
any proficiency in them, to read the beſt authors ; 
and points out ſome that he thinks may be the moſt 
uſeful, to which, for the benefit of the unlearned, are 
added the names of the beſt tranſlators, and fe- 
veral original works in Engliſh ; viz. the Bible, 
Joſephus (by Whiſton) ; Livy's Roman Hiſtory ; the 
Roman Hiſtory (by Hooke) ; Homer (by Pope) ; 
Godeau's Ecclefiaſtical Hiſtory ; Ovid's Metamor- 
phoſes (by Garth and others); Philoftratus, Plutarch, 
Pauſanias, (Potter's Grecian and Kennett's Roman 
Antiquities, Trajan's Pillar, Books of Medals) ; Per- 
rier's Bas Reliefs, Horace's Art of Poetry (by Fran- 


cis). To which Mr. Dryden adds Spenſer, Milton, 
Taſſo (by Hoole), and Polybius (by Hampton). 
The painter may alſo find great uſe from Vaſari, 
Baldanucci, and De Pile's Lives of the Painters ; Du 
 Freſnoy's Poem de Arte Graphica (called by Mr. 
Tope, © a ſmall well-poliſhed gem, the work of 
H 


years), 
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Ir is alſo adviſable in him, as well as 
the poet, not to content himſelf with his 


years),” with De Pile's Commentary, and Du 
Marſy's Latin Poem; Leonardo da Vinci ; Lord Shaf- 
teſbury's Draught of the Judgment of Hercules ; Al- 
garotti and Webb on Painting ; Du Bos's Critical 
Refleftions on Poetry and Painting; Winkelman's 
Reflections on the Painting and Sculpture of the 
Greeks (by Fuſfeli) ; and his Hiſtoire de FArt chez 
les Anciens ; Spence's Polymetis and Crito; Le Brun 
on the Paſſions ; the Admiranda, and other collec- 
tions of ſtatues, pictures, and bas relievos at Rome, 
Florence, and other places in Italy, and elſewhere ; 
the Mythology of the Antients, by Bannier, Mont- 
faucon ; the Iconology of Ripa (avoiding carefully 
his far-fetched Allegories and falſe Attributes): 
Higinus's Fables; Practical Perſpective, by Brooke 
Taylor (enlarged by Kirby); Pliny's Natural Hif- 
tory, by Holland, particularly Book xxxv. of which 
there is an excellent French paraphraſe under the 
title of Hiſtoire de la Peinture ancienne ; Junius 
and Count Caylus on the Painting of the Antients 
(Note, The latter recommends the antient poets as 
moſt uſeful to the painter, in pointing out proper ſub- 
jects, and the moſt intereſting ing actions); John George 
Jacobi, De Leftione Poctarum recentioram PiRoribus 
commendanda 
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firſt ideas or ſketches of his deſign; but 
to conſider his ſubject in every light that 
after he has coolly and patiently exerciſed 
the utmoſt of his abilities, and formed a 
number of defigns, to fuſpend all farther 
conſideration of the ſubject for ſome ſhort 
time; and then, again and again, recon- 
fider it, and review the ſeveral defigns, 
varying them or beginning anew, as he 
ſhall ſee occaſion ; and at laſt prefer that 
fancy or inclination, molt approves. 


RaynarLt, who excelled all others in 
the knowledge of human nature and the 


commendanda 176 6, 4to. in anſwer to Count Caylus, 
wherein he inſtances a variety of ſubjects in modern 
poets, which he thinks ought not to be neglected. 

This lat work is by the authors of the Biblio- 
theque des Sciences, faid to be pleine d"eſprit et de 


goũt,“ filled with wit and taſte. Bib. des Sc. Mos 
4 Od. New. Dec. 1767. p. 487. 
H 2 paſſions, 


PAINTING. „ 
tiſul vaſe, produced nothing better than 
a contemptible jar *. 

; FABRINTI. 


Taz fame thing happens in writing. 
From the want of words or proper abili- 


ties, men frequently fink into.dryneſs or 
* Amphora ccepit 


Inſtitui ; currente rota cur urceus exit ? 
Hor. Art. Poet. 21. 

Why will you thus a mighty vaſe intend, 

If in a worthleſs bowl your labours end? 


And with reſpeft to authors he ſays, I 
Gemiba mand an n 
Viribus ; et verſate diu, quid ferre recuſent 
Nee facundia deſeret hunc, nec lucidus ordo. - 

De Arte Poetics, I. 38. 

mater. mats wth tos 

What ſuits your genius, what your ſtrength can bear. 

To him who ſhall a theme with judgment chuſe, 


Francis. . 
H 3 obſcu- 
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obſcurity, or expreſs themſelves quite 
foreign to their firſt intention *. 


ARETIN. 


Ixvxxriox, as I might at firſt have ob- 
ſerved, takes its origin from two ſources ; 
—the ſubject of the hiſtory, and the 
genius of the painter f. 


This remark every one muſt have made, eſpe- 
cially the Poet, who often owes the origin of a 
ſecond line to the finding a rhime to the ending 
word or ſyllable of the former. To avoid this, and 
to preſerve the verſe entire, it is faid a celebrated 
poet always wrote the ſecond line firſt ——On the 
other hand, M. D' Alembert thinks this an advan- 
tage to an author. The obligation the poet is 
under to feek for expreſſions, often leads him to 
thoſe that have the greateſt beauty, which perhaps 
he otherwiſe would never have hit upon ; as Pride 
often induces a man to be pleaſed wich expreſſions 
that firſt offer themſelves to his pen.” Reflefions an 
El. and Style. 


+ Genius and enthuſiaſm are equally neceffary in 
the compoſitions of the paintet and the poet. The 


Is 


r 


Ix regard to the former, the painter 
ſhould take eſpecial care in an hiſtorical 


ſublime in painting ard literary compoſition equally 
ariſe from the inward greatneſs of the ſoul of their 
author; whence Longinus calls it pcya*.oppocums 
aT1nwAGR, an image reflected from an elevation of 
genius which Heaven alone can give: And yet it is 
capable of being cultivated and improved by in- 
duſtry and application. 

The following laes of Du Freſnoy on this ſub- 
ject are beautiful: 


Iſta labore gravi ſtudio monitiſque magiftri 
Ardua pars nequit addiſci rarifſima : namque 

Ni prius æthereo rapuit quod ab axe Prometheus 
Mortali haud cuivis divina hæc munera dantur, 


« This part of painting, ſo rarely met with, is 
neither to be acquired by pains nor ſtudy, nor by 
precepts, or the dictates of a maſter. For they 
alone who have been inſpired at their birth with 
ſome portion of that heavenly fire which was ſtolen 
rr 
a preſent.” Dryden. 


H 4 repre- 
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dure Ws i h TH v vg FUTUY 125 va TiN ED 
j Tim de v T15 eu ins.” — The fame may be 
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But in nothing monſtrous, or con- 
trary to Nature; as the coupling toge- 


ther ſerpents with birds, or lambs with 
tigers; or any two things that are in- 
congruous, or heterogeneous in their 
natures. 


Havine premiſed thus far, I ſhall 
now proceed in the manner you deſired, 
and ſpeak of Deſign. 


By Deſign I mean the form or out- 
lines, the attitudes and action of the 


Scimus, & hanc veniam petimuſque damuſque viciſſim: 
Sed non ut placidis cocant immitia, non ut 
keene avil ; 
A.P.1. 8. 
I own th' indulgence—Such I give and take, 
But not thro” Nature's ſacred laws to break; 
Monftrous, to mix the brutal and the kind, 
Serpents with birds, and lambs with tigers join d! 


Francis. 


figures 
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figures of a picture, as I have already 
mentioned *: 


Is this the painter is to take eſpecial 
care to give eaſy and graceful attitudes, 


® Deſign, in à larger and more comprehenſive 
ſenſe, is the executive part of Invention, and ex- 
tends to every object in the compoſition ; for which 
reaſon, Deſign is frequently uſed to expreſs both 
the one and the other, without diſtinction, as 


Michael Angelo was faid to form all Baſtian's 
Defigns. 


The noble author juſt mentioned, in a preceding 
note, in defining what is meant by the word Tabla- 
ture [or Hiltorical Picture] ſays, In painting we 


may give to any particular work the name of 
Tablatwe, when the work is in realty a fogh 


ad; which conſtitutes a real wHoLs, by a 
mutual and neceſſary relation of its parts, the 
fame as of the members in a natural body.” 
Shaftef. an the F udgment of Hercules. 

and 
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and proper and expreſſive action to all 
the figures; to draw the outlines of the 
body, and all its component parts, with 
the utmoſt accuracy and preciſion, giving 
them ſtrength, energy, and force, ac- 
cording to the ſubject, or all the elegance 
and grace that can be found in the moſt 
perfe&t and beautiful nature; and not 
imitate, but correct and fupply, any im- 
perfections, diſproportions, or defects, he 
may at any time obſerve or diſcover in 
nature. 


For the leaſt diſtortion, diſproportion, 
or unnatural appearance, in the repre- 
ſentation of any of his figures, would de- 
baſe, if not totally deſtroy, the merit even 
of the fineſt invention. 


Ir is confidently faid, that Nature 
hath its defects; 1 that nor ene 
human 
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human figure hath. been found fo per- 
| fectly beautiful as; not to be defective in 


one part or other. Upon this pre- 
ſumption, it is ſaid that Zeuxis, in de- 
ſigning Helen, to be placed in the tem- 
ple of the Crotonians, choſe five of the 
moſt beautiful virgins that could be pro- 
duced, and from theſe compoſed the 
figure of Helen, which was fo perfectly 
beautiful that the fame of it hath been 
handed down through all ages to the 
preſent time. This may ſerve as an 
admonition to thoſe who form their de- 
figns from their own imperfect ideas, or 


The truth of this obſervation entirely depends 
upon the experience and judgment of the obſerver, . 
and the juſtneſs of his ideas, and may require much 
greater abilities, and a more competent knowledge 
of Nature, and in what true beauty, a juſt propor- 
tion and harmony, or perfection, conſiſts, than man 
can be preſumed to poſſeſs. 


from 
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by a cloſe and conſtant attention to what 
may be found moſt perfect and beauti- 
ful in nature 


An excellent example is given by 
Ariofto, in his deſcription of the beauty 


® Raphael, in a Letter to his friend Count Bal. 
thazar Caſtiglione, concerning a Galatea he had 
painted for him, ſeems to lament the want of the 
heft examples, which he eſteems neceſſary, from the 
ſcarcity of fine women in his age and country. 
« Le dico bene che per dipingere una bella mi 
VS & trovaſſe meco a fare ſcelto del meglio. Ma 
eſſendo oggi careſtia e di buoni Giudici e di belle 
Donne Io mi ſervo di certa Ah che mi viene alla 
mente. | 
To paint a beauty, I ought to ſee many beauties, 
en condition you were with me to chuſe the beſt ; 
but there being at this time a ſcarcity both of good 
judges and fine women, I make uſe of a certain 
divine form or idea which preſents itſelf to my 
imagination. 
| of 


Re 
of Alcina the Enchantreſs, which evinces 
how juſtly good poets may be deemed 
painters. This deſcription I ſhall ever 
retain, as an invaluable jewel, in the 
treaſure of my memory. 


XI. 


Di perſona era tanto len formata, 
Luanto me” finger ſan Pittori induftri ; 
Can bionda chiama, lunga, ad annadata ; 

Oro non d, che pin riſplenda e luftri. 

Spar geaſi per la guancia delicata 

Adifto calar di roſe, e di liguſtri. 

Di terſo averio era la fronte lieta, 


XII. 


Satte dus negri, e ſcttiliffims archi 

Pietaſ e riguardare, a mover parchi ; 
Intorno à cui par ch Amor ſcherzi, e volt; 
Ech indi tutta la faretra ſcarchi; 

E che viſibilmente i cori inuoli. 


Dundi 
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Duinds il naſe per mens il viſe ſcendt, - 
Che non trova Finvidia, ove Pemends *. 


His idea of the noſe he probably took 
from ſome celebrated Roman antique. 


XIV. 


Branca neve d il bel calla, I petto latte, 
Il calls 2 un, il petto & calma e large ; 
Due pome acerbe, e pur d aueris fatte 
Vengono, e van, come onda al prime marge, 


La bocca ſparſa di natio cinabro ; 
Quivi due filze ſon di perle elette, 
Che chiude, ed apre un bello, et dolce labro; 
Quindi eſcon le corteſi parolette 

Da render molle ogni cor rozzo, e ſcabro z 
Quivi & forma quel ſoave riſo, 
CH" apre a ſua poſta in terra il paradiſo. 


This ftanza, which is full as beautiful as any of 


the preceding, or thoſe that follow, is omitted in 
ag 


Quando 


ne 


Drando pracevale aura il mar combatte ; 

Non patria Taltre parti veder Arge 

Ben fi pus gindicar che corriſponde ; 

Auel, ab appar di fuor, quel che N aſconae. 
XV. 

Maftran le braccia fua miſura giufta, 

E la candida man ſpeſſi fs vede, 

Lunghetta alquanto, e di larghezza angu/la, 

Dave nt nad appar, n# vena eccede > - 

Si vede al fin della perſona aug fta 

I breve aſciutta, e ritandetto piede : 

Gli angelici ſembianti nati in ciclo, 

Nan ſi panno celar ſotto alcun velo *. 

Ariofto's Orl. Fur. c. vii. &. 1, Sc. 


* I am obliged for the following verſion of this 
elegant paſſage to Mr. Hoole, who is now preparing, 
for the Public, a complete tranſlation of the Orlando 
Furioſo. | 
Her matchleſs perſon ev'ry charm combin'd, 
Form d in th” idea of a painter's mind. 
Bound in a knot behind, her ringlets roll'd 
Down her fair neck, and ſhone like waving gold: 
Of lilies damaſ:'d with the bluſhing roſe : 

I 


Her 
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In regard to proportion, which confti- 


Her forchead riſing in proportion due, 

Like poliſh'd ivory ſtruck th' admirer's view: 
Beneath two arching brows in ſplendor ſhone 
Her ſparkling eyes, each eye a radiant fun ! 

Here artful glances, winning looks appear, 

And wanton Cupid lies in ambuſh here : 

From hence he bends his bow, he points his dart, 
And hence he fteals th* unwary gazer's heart. 

Her noſe fo truly ſhap'd, the faultleſs frame 

Nar envy can deface, nor art can blame. 

Her lips beneath, with pure vermillion bright, 
Preſent two rows of orient pearl to fight : 

EFere thoſe ſoft words are ſorm d, whoſe pow r detains 
The firmeſt breaſt in Love's alluring chains : 

And here the ſmiles rec:ive their infant birth, 
Whole charms diicloſe a paradiſe on earth. 
Her neck and breaſt were white as falling ſnows; 
Round was her neck, and full her boſom roſe. 

* Firm as the badding fruit, with gentle ſwell, 
Each lovely breaſt alternate roſe and fell. 
Thus on the margin of the peaceful feas, 
The waters heave before the fanning breeze. 
Not Argus' ſelf her other charms could 'ſpy, 

So cloſely veil'd from ev'ry prying eye: 

Yet may we judge the graces ſhe reveal'd 
Surpaſs'd not toſe which modeſty conceal'd. "AY 
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tutes beauty as it reſpects the figure, the 


Her arms well ſhap'd, and of a gloſſy hue, 
With perſect beauty gratify'd the view : 

Her taper fingers long and fair to ſee, 

From ev'ry riſing vein and ſwelling free: 
And from her veſt below, with new delight, 
Her ſlender foot attracts the lover's fight: 
While veſtments ſtrive in vain each charm to hide, 
Each angel charm, that ſeems to Heav'a ally'd. 


This idea of beauty may juſtly be called (ac- 
cording to the French expreſſion, for which we have 
no equivalent in Engliſh) the Belle 1cce, as our author 
| hath called Michael Angelo L Ia de! Deſegno, the 
Idea of Defign. 

It would far exceed the bounds to which the 
tranſlator is limited, to enter into the minutiz of 
what is thought to con ĩtute Beauty; but it may not 
be amiſs to intrude ſome general obſervations re- 
ſpecting this head in particular, taken from the 
Notes on Crato, p. 16. 

« Feclibien ſays, the head ſhould be well rounded ; 
and look rather inclining to ſmall than large. 

The forehead white, ſmooth, and open (not with 
the hair growing down too deep upon it;) neither 
flat nor prominent, but like the head, well rounded ; 
and rather ſmall in proportion than large. 
| I 2 | « The 
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« The herr. either bright, black, or brown ; not 
thin, but ſull and waving ; and if it falls in mode- 
rate car's, the better. The black is particularly 
uſeful for ſettiag off the whi:eneſs of the neck and 
Kin. 

« The c, black, cheſaut, or blue ; clear, bright, 
and lively ; and rather large in proportion than ſmall. 

„The czbrows, well divided, racher full than thin; 
ſemiciucular, and broader in the middle than at the 
ends; of a neat turn, but not formal. 

The cheats ſhould not be wide ; ſhould have a 
degree of plumpneſs, with the red and white finely 
blended together ; and ſhould look firm and ſoft. 

4 The car ſhould be rather ſmall than large ; well 
folded, and with an agreeable tinge of red. 
' « The ao ſhould be placed fo as to divide the face 
into two equal parts; ſhould be of a moderate fize, 
ſtrait, and well ſquared; though ſometimes a little 
riſing in the noſe, which is but juſt perccivable, may 
give a very graceful look to it. 

«+ The mouth ſhould be ſmall ; and the lips not of 
equal thickneſs : they ſhould be well - turned, ſmall 
rather than groſs ; ſoft, even to the eye; and with 
a living red in them. A truly pretty mouth is like 


a roſe-bud that is beginning to blow. 


The 


e 0 


.. * The tub ſhould be middle-fized, white, well- 
ranged, and even. 
| + The chin, of a moderate fize ; white, foft, and 

rounded. 

The nent ſhould be white, ſtrait, and of a ſoft, caſy, 
and flexible make, rather long than ſhort ; leſa 
above, and encreaſing gently toward the ſhoulders : 
the whiteneſs and delicacy of its fin ſhould be con- 
tinued, or rather go on improving, to the boſom. 

*The in in general ſhould be white, properly 
tinged with red ; with an apparent ſoftneſs, and a 
look of thriving health in it. 

The foulders ſhould be white, gently ſpread, and 


with a much ſofter appearance of ſtrength, than in 
thoſe of men. 


The arm ſhould be white, round, firm, and foft ; 
and more particularly fo from the elbow to the 
hands. | 


The hand: ſhould unite inſenfibly with the arm; 
juſt as it does in the ſtatue of the Vu of Medici. 
They ſhould be long, and delicate, and even the 
joints and nervous parts of them ſhould be without 
either any hardneſs or dryneſs. 

© The finger: ſhould be fine, long, round, and foft ; 
ſmall, and leffening towards the tips of them : and 

3 
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by the hands of the moſt induſtrious 


„The boom ſhould be white, and charming; and 
the breaſts equal in roundneſs, whiteneſs, and firm- 
neſs; neither too much elevated, nor too much 
depreſicd ; rifing gently, and very diſtindly ſepa- 
rated ; in one word, juſt like thoſe of the Ferns of 
Medici. 

« The id ſhould be long, and the hips wider than 
the ſhoulders ; and ſhould turn off as they do in the 
fame Jenn; and go down rounding, and leſſening 
gadually to the knee. 

«<< The h ſhould be even, and well-raunded : the 
As firait, but varied by a proper rounding of the 
more fleſhy part of them; and the feet fincly turned, 
white, and little.“ 

Mr. Spence, in the excellent little work before 
mentioned, which is well worthy of being read and 
meditated upon by the Engliſh ladies, and will beft 
ſupply what is here wanting, obſerves, that the 
modern dreſs which prevails in England hides and 
robs us of many beauties ; and gives an inftance of 
= lady of his acquaintance, who had as fine a head 
and neck as could be conceived, without his know- 
ing any thing of the matter, till he happened one 


morning to ſee her at her toilet before ſhe was dreſſed. 
This 


Crito, p. 18. 
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painters; and uſes the epithet induſtrie to 


This muſt often happen to ladies who ftudy 
Faſhion inftead of Nature, and Whim inftead of 
"Taſte. Their minds are ſo taken up in deviſing or 
following a new mode of dreſa, that all proper con- 
fideration in reſpect to what is moſt ſuitable and 
becoming is totally neglected; and thus Beauty 
itſelf is every day facrificed to Whim and Caprice: 
Ladies of this turn muſt for ever continue inſenſible 
of their own perſections, on which alone they ought 
to ſet any value. The fame thing frequently hap- 
pens in painting, from the want of a proper idea 
of what is beautiful, and a due attention to what 
is moſt ſuitable, moſt becoming, and moſt graceful, 
and a harmony of colours ; for inſtead of ſymmetry 
and proportion in the outline, and eaſe and grace 
in the aftion, the figures are diſtorted or deformed, 
the attitudes unnatural, the draperies whamfical, 
tawdry, and extravagant, and no way ſuited to the 


character. 


What a ws wins, whe def aloe ve cngie 
proof of his diligence and ingenuity as an artiſt, 
fays in regard to faſhion in painting, may juſtly be 
applied, upon a better foundation, to faſhion in 
dreſs. It is only by ſtudy, and meditating upon 
the werks of the hakian mailers, „„ͤ„ſ§ r 

14 ably 
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point out what diligence is neceſſary ia 
order to become a good painter. 


ably expect to form a true taſte, and to defend our- 
ſelves againſt the deſtructive and capricious forcery 
of Faſhion; which changes almoſt with the ſea- 
fons, and of which the moſt applauded and fineſt 
effects, in the ſpace of a few years, generally ap- 
pear to be what they really are, unnatural and ri- 
diculous. 

Now if the ladies would ſtudy their own natural 
perſections, and the beſt works of the Greek and 
Italian artiſts, and from thence form a juft idea of 
what conſtitutes Beauty, and ſtrictly obſerve pro- 
priety, ſimplicity, and elegance in dreſs, ſhew a due 
regard to the harmony of colours, and a proper 
ſenſe of what is moſt ſuitable and becoming, every 
one would then appear to the higheſt advantage, 
both in their perſon and dreſs, and would be the 
admiration of the other ſex, inſpiring them at the 
ſame time with the like emulation of appearing alſo 
to the beſt advantage. 

By theſe means the Belt lie would be formed 


in the mind of every one who has an accurate 
judgment and a fine imagination, which, in the po- 
lite arts, is called Taſte; and the Engliſh ladies 
would chen become as celebrated throughout the 
; world 


* 


r 
Ix the place of white, Arioſto might 


world for their natural and amiable appearance, 
and fine taſte, as they now are very juftly for 
the beauty of their perſons and the fineneſs of their 
complexions, when undiſguiſed by the fopperies of 


From hence we may defcend to fome few parti- 
culars: That hoops, ſtays, and all violent bandages, 
but disfigure and deform, the beauty of their per- 
ſons; to which may be aſcribed the cauſe why 
painters, ever fince the revival of the arts in the 
fiftcenth century, have been obliged to have recourſe 
to the ficeft productions of the Greek artiſts, who 
what they obſerved to be moſt perſect and moſt 
beautiful in Nature. | 

But at the ſame time we muſt acknowledge, that 
hoops and whalebone have of late given way to the 
molt graceful and eaſy flowing robe that ingenuity 
ever invented or introduced into this kingdom, 
which hath been generally worn as a robe of diſ- 
tin&tion (notwithſtanding the different implication 
of its name) in all polite aſſemblies, publick 
and private, giving way only accalionally to the 
more magnificent dreſs worn at court, and to cone 


. | venicncy 
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have put golden locks *; i. c. reſembling 
the colour of the pureſt gold. This 1 
mention, as it brings to mind what I have 
read in Athenæus, that when the poets 
in deſcribing Apollo uſe the epithet of 
auricomus (with golden locks), the painter 
is not to underſtand they mean, that the 
head of Apollo is to be adorned with 
locks of gold; nor can we ſuppoſe gold 
in any caſe proper to be introduced in 
Imitation, and the reſemblances only of 
veniency on other occaſions, and muſt ever continue 
fo, or at leaft till ſomething fuited to a different 
mode of drefs, ſtill more graceful and becoming, 
Mall be deviſed. 
Golden Locks hath been a favourite epithet 
in many ages and countries, particularly at the 
court of England in the days of Elizabeth, whoſe 
hair was of that colour, and of Charles the Se- 
cond ; this colour of the hair being eſteemed moſt 
lovely and beautiful, as adding a luſtre to the coun- 
tenance, and harmonifing beſt with a fine com- 
Hair is of this colour. : | 
things 


Ae 
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others lean; ſome delicate, others ner- 
vous and robuft. | 


FABRINI. 


Iso p be much obliged, my friend, 
if you would here point out to me fome 
rule whereby to aſcertain the meaſure of 
the human body. 


ARETIN. 


I wits do it willingly, as it ſeems to 
me abſurd for man to apply fo much 
ſtudy to the meaſure of land, of the fea, 
and of the heavens, and none to the 
proportion of his own body. I fay then, 
head, 2s it were the citadel of this won- 
derful fabric, which is called a micro- 
coſm, or little world, in the moſt elevated 
part of the body, all the parts of that 
body ſhould take their meaſure from the 
head. The head (or, as we call it, the 
face? is divided into three parts; one 

| from 
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from the ſummit of the forchead, where 
the hair begins, to the eyebrow ; the 
ſecond, from the eyebrow to the extre- 
mity of the noſtrils; the third, from the 
noſtrils to the chin. The firſt is eſteemed 
the ſeat of wiſdom; the ſecond of beauty 
the third of goodneſs. Ten times the 
length of the head, accaniing ow ms, 
is the juſt height of the human body; ac- 
cording to others nine, ſome eight, nay, 
ſome even conſine it to ſeven. The exact 
middle of his length is at the parts which 
diſtinguiſh the ſexes. The eyebrows 
joined are equal to the circle of the eye. 
The ſemicircles cf the car ſhould be as 
large as the mouth when open. The 
width of the noſe over the mouth ſhould 
be equal to the length of an eye. The 


* De Piles, in his commentary on Du Freſnoy, 
has given a meaſurement in general agreeable to 
this of our author, and has noted the variations of 
the celebrated flatves trom it. The Apollo and 
Venus of Medicis have more than ten faces. 
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noſe the length of a lip. The diſtance 
between the eyes equal to an eye. The 
diſtance of the ear from the noſe equal 
to the length of the middle finger. The 
hand of the fame length with the face. 
The arm twice and a half as thick as the 
thumb. The thigh once and a half as 
thick as the arm. As to length, I will 
fpeak more diſtinctly. From the fum- 
mit of the head to the bottom of the 
noſe is equal to one face. From thence 
ro 'the forcular bone at the top of the 
breaſt, is a ſecond ; thence to the pit of 
the ſtomach the third; the fourth is to 
the navel, and thence to the parts diſtin- 
guiſhing the ſexes, the fifth. This is 
exactly half of the body. Hence along 
the thigh to the knee is equal to two 


® De Piles ſays, The Apollo has a noſe more; 

and of the next diviſion, The Apollo has half a 

noſe more. The half of the body of the Venus of 

Medicis is at the lower part of the belly. Albert uſed 

this diviſion for women, and I believe it is better.“ 
* E 
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faces, and from the knee to the fole of 
the foot three. The arm contains three 
faces from the ligament at the ſhoulder, 
to the juncture of the hand. The dif- 
trance from the heel to the inſtep is the 
fame, as from thence to the extremity 
of the toes: and the fize of the man 
meaſured round under the arms is exactly 


equal to half his length. 


FAIBRINI. 


Tursz meaſures are of great import- 
ance to any one who would form a juſtly 


proportioned figure. 
ARETIN. 
Wrotzvez would do this ſhould chuſe 
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been immerſed in the waves) drew her 
from Phryne, the moſt famous courteſan 
of the age; and Praxiteles alſo formed 
his ſtatue of the Venus of Gaidus , from 
the ſame model : Partly he ſhould imi- 
tate the beſt marbles and bronzes + of the 


* This was the more beautiful of this 
great artiſt's two ſtatues of the goddeſs, which 
he had offered to the people of Cos to chuſe of. 
The Coans, although the naked one was infinitely 
more beautiful, ( immer/a d, ferentia fame,” ſays 
Pliny) ckoſe the one that was clothed, from a re- 
gard to the morals of their citizens. The Gnidians, 
not ſo delicate in this point, bought the naked one, 
which became the glory of their city, and wonder 
of the world. They refuſed to part with it to Ni- 
comedes king of Bithynia, at an immenſe price, 
which he offered for it: thinking, (fays Rollin,) 
that it would diſhonour and even impoveriſh them 
to fell for any price whatſoever, a ſtatue which they 
conſidered as their glory and riches.” 

Vid. Pr. I. 36. c. 5. Rillin on Arts and Sciences. 


+ It has been the prattice of all the greateſt 
modern maſters to ſtudy the remains of antiquity 
with the greateſt attention. Michael Angelo was fo 

fond 
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fond of one broken ſtatue, that it has from him been 
called Michael Angelo's School. Raphael is ſaid to 
have collected vaſt quantities of medals, gems, bas 
zelievos, &c. and ſome who pretend ta know his 
private hiſtory, aver that he deſtroyed great numbers, 
after having made his uſe of them. The defizn of 
his Cartoon of Paul and Barnabas bears fo ſtrong a 
reſemblance to a ſacrifice in bas relief in the Ani 
randa, as to leave little doubt of the painter's hav- 
ving taken his idea from it. To come nearer to 
our own time, Rubens publiſhed a little Latin trea- 
tiſe concerning che imitation of the antients ; and in 
an extract from a MS of that mafter's quoted by 
De Piles, gives it as his opinion, ad ſummam artis 
perfeionen: ofſe neceariam carur (fat entiq.) intel- 
Egentiam imd imbitionem ; that to attain the higheſt 
perfection of the art, not only an acquaintaace with, 


Cum ſpes nulla fiet rediturz equalis in zvum.” 
Theſe lines ſhew Du Freſnoy's opinion upon this 
K of 
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of which, whoever can fully taſte and 
poſſeſs, may ſafely correct many defects 
of Nature herſelf, and make his pictures 
univerially pleaſing and grateful. Theſe 
contain all the perfection of the art, and 
may be properly propoſed as examples 
of perfect beauty. 


FABRINI. 


Ir is very juſt that the antients, both 
Greeks and Romans, having obtained the 
pre-eminence in polite literature, ſhould 
alſo obtain it in the arts of painting and 
learning in value 


® It may be obſerved, that thoſe times which 
produced the greateſt maſters in the arts of painting 
and ſculpture, have alſo excelled in polite literature. 
were contemporary with the greateſt men and beſt 
writers of Greece, with Alexander, Socrates, De- 
S Ef of 


b ARETIN. . 

eee eee 
dation of deſign, he who beſt obſerves it, 
muſt always be the beſt maſter in this re- 
ſpect: and it being neceſſary tothe forming 
of a perfect body, to copy not only nature 
but the antique, we muſt be careful 
ſhould imitate the worſt parts, whilſt we 
think we are imitating the beſt. We 
have an inſtance of this, at preſent, in a 
painter, who having obſerved that the 


of Arioſto, Bembo, & c. — Le Brun, whoſe fame has 
of all the modern painters moſt nearly approached to 
them, and Girardon, probably the greateſt ſculptor 
fince the age of Clement VIE. were contemporary 
others the moſt celebrated writers of France. This 
may be aſcribed to the ſtrict connexion of the ele- 
gant arts among themſelves ; to the mutual aſſiſtance 
they give to each other ; to the fimilazity of their 
nature, ſo that they all delight in the fame climate; 

and to the temper and genius of their patrons, which 
forbade to divide arts fo ftrongly united by nature. 

_ K 2 antients, 
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women) to make long necks; having ob- 
ſerved that the greateſt part of the an- 
tique pictures of Roman ladies have long 
necks, and that ſhort ones are generally 


a liberty, have made that which was in 
in the copy. 
FABRINT. 
Tais advice is certainly juſt. 
ARETIN. 

Now we come to conſider man in two 
different ways, either naked or cloathed. 
If we repreſent him naked, we may do 
it after two different manners, muſcular or 


PAIN TIN G. 1 
delicate. And here it is neceſſary that 
the painter preſerve that propriety * 
which we treated of in fpeaking upon 
Invention. If he is to repreſent Sampſon, 
he muſt not give him the ſoftneſs andde- 


licacy of Ganymede ; nor, if he is to paint 
Ganymede, ſhould he attempt to imitate 
the nerves and robuſtneſs of Sampſon. 
So if he repreſents a child, he ſhould give 
him the members of a child: an old man 
muſt not reſemble a youth, nor a youth 


® Bcauty is abſolute or relative. Abſolute beauty 
is the perfet form which we know by no other 
term than the Belle lie; but relative beauty conſiſts 
entirely in propriety, and the conſonance of parts 
to parts, and of parts to the whole. It is in this 
ſenſe that the ingenious author of the Theorie des 
Sentimens agriables, ſays, La beaute fe differencie 
<< ſuivant les differentes places que la Nature nous a 
<« aſlignees. Elle brille dans FHercule Farneſe de 
„meme que dans la Venus de Medicis elle ſe mon- 
* tre juſques ſur le front auſtere et dans les rides du 
„ Moyſe de Michel Ange. Il y a dans chaque age 
et dans chaque ſexe une forte de fleur attachee à 

toute conformation favorable.” 
4 K 3 a child. 
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a child. The ſame propriety muſt be ob- 
ſerved in a woman, diſtinguiſhing ſex from 
ſex, and age from age, and giving the 
characteriſtic marks by which they are 
diſtinguiſhed from each other. Nor is it 
only to different Kinds of perſons that 
different figures and aſpects belong, but 
even the ſame perſons often vary accord- 
ing to the circumſtances of time, _ 
ances, being repreſented as conſul, as a 
— and as emperor. So alſo in re- 


ſeeking for his Hylas. Yet all the 
attitudes and actions muſt preſerve the 
characteriſtics of Hercules or of Cziar, 
though circumſtantially different. I muſk 
alſo enjoin, that there be no diſcordance 
in the ſame body; that is, that one part 
{ould not be fleſhy, and another lan; 


ons 


n 


one part muſcular, another delicate. It 
is true, where the figure is repreſented 
in any violent aftion, either as bearing a 
heavy load, or moving an arm, &c. it 
is neceffary that the muſcles ſhould ſtarr 
out more in the part laden or extended, 
than in thoſe parts which are at reſt, but 
not to an improper degree. 


FABRINI. | 

As you have divided the nude into 

muſcular and delicate, I wiſh you would 

inform me which of the two is the more 
aimabl g 


ARETIN. 


I zsTEEM the * delicate to be preferable 
to the muſcular; and the reafon is this : 


® The beautiful is much more difficult to execute 
in a picture. The head of a delicate girl is much 
more difficult than the head of an old man; what- 
ever is ſtrongly marked being much eaſier repreſented 
| K 4 That 
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That it is a much more difficult art to re. 
preſent fleſh than bone ; for in the latter 
nothing more than hardacſs is neceflary, 
bur the former requires ſoftneſs and elaſti- 
city, far the moſt difficult part of paĩnt- 
ing; inſomuch that very few painters ever 
knew, or do now know how to expreſs it 
properly. He who feeks to ſhew the 
muſcles minutely, attempts to place the 
bones in their proper places; this is in- 
deed praiſeworthy : but ne who paints the 
delicate, marks the bones where they 
ought to be, but gives them a ſoft cover- 


It is a common error in painters to neglect the 
ſtudy of anatomy. By this neglect the bones of their 
robuſt figures are placed wrong, and thoſe of the 
the painter, —— that neĩther mult the naked b. loſt 
in the drapery, nor too conſpicuous. — Algarotti 
lays down ſome rules how far the painter ſhould pro- 
ſecute the ludy of anatomy, and recommends to him 
a treatiſe on the ſubject by Buuchardon. The 
ſhort Engliſh work of Cheſelden will — 


— tone s 


ing 


PAIN TIN G. uw 
ing of fleſh, and fills his nude with grace. 
If you ſay, that in painting the nude it is 
derſtands anatomy or no, (which is a very 
neceſſary part of the painter's knowledge, 
fince without the bones he can neither 
form nor cloath the man with fleſh) I 
anſwer, that the ſame may be known by 
the manner of ſhewing them when fof- 
tened ; and to conclude a genteel and 
delicate nude, is infinitely more pleaſing 
to the eye than one which is robuſt and 
muſcular. I refer you to the works of 
the antients, who uſed for the moſt part 


jo make their figures extremely delicate. 
FABRINI. 


DeLicacy of members more properly 
belongs to female than male figures. 


ARETIN. 


Lou are right: I intimated the fame 
when I faid that care was to be taken nor 
to 
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to confound the fexes. Yet we find 
many men who are comparatively deli- 
cate, as in general are gentlemen, and 
all who are not uſed to labour; yet the 
delicacy of their members is very dif- 
_ ferent from that of Ladies or Ganymedes. 
It is true, many painters give to their 
ipnorance the name of delicacy ; as there 
and conjunction of the bones, make 
ſcarce any mark where they ſtand, but 
produce their figures by little more than 


So, on the other hand, there are ſeveral 
who by making them muſcular and ſtrong, 
think to be eſteemed Michael Angelo's 
all men of tafte and judgment. As a 


Tb a virtuoſo who was ignorant of anatomy, 
iuſtructing a ſcholar, adviſed, ** where you do not 
well Bnow the makkle, make it fok.” LE. 


- 
— * 4.” painter 
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ARETIN. | 
Taz next thing to be conſidered is 
Variety, which ought to be particularly 
attended to by the painter, as a part fo 
neceſ- 
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neceſſary, that without it ev2n beauty and 
art become ſatiating. He ſhould ſtudy to 
vary his heads, hands, feet, bodies, attitudes, 
and every part * of the human figure; 
confidering that this is the greateſt won- 
der in nature, that among fo many mil- 
Hons of men, there are ſcarcely to be 
found two fo much alike as not to differ 


very conſiderably from each other. 
FABRINI. 


| CxnTarnLY an artiſt who does not vary 
his figures, may with juice be faid to be 


Non eadem forme ſpecies non omnibus ztas, 
-Equalis, ſimiliſque color criceſque figuris : 
Du Freſnoy, I. 123. 


As alſo of groupes. 


ne 
regard to the poet. 
ARETIN. 

Bur in this alſo we muſt adviſe him 
not to run into excels ; as there are ſome 
painters who, when they have painted a: 
youth, conſtantly place an old man be- 
fide him, or a child; or a young girl by 
an old woman : and having repreſented 
one face in profile, they place another in 
front, or with a ſide-face. If they have 
placed one man with his back toward the 
ſpectator, immediately they place another. 
with his face, and ſoon *. I do not blame 
this variety; but I fay, that the office of 
the painter being to imitate nature, it is 


.* Theſe precepts are excellent, and were diftated” 
by a conſummate maſter in all the ſineneſſes, and 
molt delicate parts of the art. J. E. 

I preſume he means Raphael, from obſervations 
cf whoſe collecting Dolce is faid to have compiled 
this work. My ; 

not 
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not neceſſary that variety ſhould ſeem to 
be ſtudiouſiy fought for, but obtained 
by chance. Beſides, he ought ſometimes 
to break in upon this order, and to make 
two or three of the ſame age or ſex, or 
in the fame attitude, fo as he is but va- 
rious in his faces, and properly diverſiſies 
the draperies. 


FABRIVNI. 


To the ſame purpoſe are thoſe lines of 
the judicious Horace in his Poetics. 

Qui variare cupit rem prodigaliter unam, 
Delphinum filvis appingit, fluctibus aprum. 

2 & He Tuna tries 

With ever varying tranders t ſurpriſe, 

In the briad fare bids his deiphins play, 

And paints his boars diſpar ting in the ſea. 
Feaxcis.” 


ARETIN. 1 80 
Ir remains to treat of Motion, a part 
extremely neceſſary, agreeable, and admi- 


rable 3 


Prin om 


rable; truly agreeable in itſelf, and won- 
derful to the eye of the ſpectators, to ſee 
motion as it were communicated to an 
inanimate form repreſented in ſtone, on 
canvas, or in wood. But this motion 
ſhould not be continual, or in all the 
figures; for men are not always in mo- 
tion, nor fo violent as to ſeem outrageous. 
The painter muit temper, vary, and 
according to the difference and condition 
of the ſubjects; an elegant poſition being 
frequently far more pleaſing than a fore 
ced and ill timed motion. It is neceſſary 
alſo that all the figures ſhould be adapted 
to the performance of their reſpective of- 
fices, as I have already remarked with re- 
tpe& to invention. 


Tavs if one is to be drawing a fword, 
the motion of the arm muſt be bold and 
with force proper for the ation. So alſo 

it 
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if a figure is running, every part of the 
body muſt appear adapted to the action 
of running. If it is cloathed, the wind 


FABRINI. 


Wrorv:r will not adhere to theſe 
rules, ought to deſift from painting. 


ARETIN. 
Wir frequently fee in pictures whole 
figures, or ſome parts of them fore- 
ſhortened *®. This ſhould never be done 


* Foreſhortening ſhould be admitted but ſeldom. 
Du Freſnoy reckons foreſhortening among thoſe 
things that are to be avoided by the painter : 

Membra fub ingrato, motuſque, actuſque coaftos. 
* Avoid all odd aſpects or poſitions, and all un- 
graceful or forced aftions and motions.” Shew no 

parts 


n 


1 . and ene 
Indeed - * 8 bs. is ay 
opinion, to be admitted but ſeldom, be- 
cauſe the more rare they are, the more 


makes a large figure ſtand in a ſmall ſpace. 
Sometimes, indeed, he may uſe them to 
ſhew his knowledge of the art. 
FABRINEL 

I ave heard that foreſhortening is 
one of the principal difficulties of the art ; 
and therefore I thought that he who of- 
teneſt introduced it in his works, merited 
the moſt applauſe. 


ARETIN. 
You muſt know, that the painter ſhould 
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but from all thoſe which abſolutely relate 
to his art, and more particularly thoſe 
which give the higheſt pleaſure. Since 
the principal buſineſs of painting is to 
pleaſe, if this end is not obtained, the 
artiſt muſt remain obſcure and un- 
known. I do not mean ſuch pleaſure as 
feeds the eyes of the vulgar, or ſuch as 
ſtrikes on the firſt fight of a picture, 
but ſuch as encreaſes the oftener any 
one returns to obſerve it. The fame 
is true with reſpect to the works of good 
poets, who give the more pleaſure the 
oftener they are read, and encreaſe the 
defire to read over again what has been 
read before. Foreſhortening is under- 
Rood by few only, for which reaſon it 
pleaſes only a few ; and even to thoſe who 
do underſtand it, it often appears rather 
weariſome than pleaſing. I can fately 


A figure to give pleaſure muſt ſeem eaſy, other- 
wiſe the ſpectator feels a diſagreeable ſenſation. 
figurez, 


PAINTING. 5 
—— tude of the tpuldalin, who 
thinks that part which is hot above a 
hands length, is at irs full proportion. 


Fon example: Pliny fays, that 
Apelles painted Alexander the Great, in 
the temple of Diana, at Epheſus, with a 
thunderbolt in his hand, where it appear- 
ed as if the finger was lifted up, and the 
bolt was thrown out from the picture. 
This effect Apelles could not have pro- 
duced without the aſſiſtance of foreſhort- 
ening. But my opinion is, that, for the 
ſhould not ſtudiouſiy ſeck for oceaſions 
to foreſhorten, but uſe them rarely, that 
they may nor diſturb the pleaſure of the 
ſpectator. 


ß gures, which generally appear uncify. In that in- 
eſtimable collection of pictures the Cartoons of Ka- 
phael, the picture which gives the leaſt pleature is 
the Draught of Fiſhes, and that probably becauſe it 


has the moſt forcſhortening in it. 
L 2 FABRINI. 
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FABRINEL 


Ir I was a painter, I ſhould uſe them 
very frequently, hoping to receive more 
honour from that, than if I uſed them but 
ſeldom. 


 FABRINT. 


You are free-born, and may diſpoſe 
your works as you think moſt agreeable ; 
but I affure you, a different courſe is 
neceſſary in order to be a maſterly pain- 
ter. One ſingle figure well foreſhortened 
ſhews that the painter, if he had pleaſed, 
could have foreſhortened all the figures. 
As to the relievo which ſhould be given 
to the figures, I ſhall ſpeak of that when 


I come to treat of colouring. 
FABRINI. 
Wirnour the affiſtance of this part, 


the figures appear as they really are, flat 
and painted. 


ARETIN. 
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I navx made all the neceſſary remarks 
on the nude; I ſhall now treat of the 
cloathed, but in few words, becauſe, in 
obedience to propriety (as I obſerved 
before), the painter muſt conform in 
his habits to the cuſtoms of nations and 
conditions. Thus if a painter repreſents 
an Apoſtle, he muſt not put him in a 
ſhort coat, ner repreſent a captain with 
a robe with long fleeves. As to the 
material of the draperies, the painter 
ſhould have regard to their quality ; for 
the plaits in velvet are of one kind, thoſe 
in armozeen of another, and both differ 
entirely from thoſe of a thick cloth. It 
is neceſſary alſo to adapt the plaits to 
their right places, in fuch manner as to 
ſhew the form of what is under them *, 


* This precept muſt be underſtood with modera- 
tion. Some painters, by a deſire of ſhewing the figure 
under the drapery, have made it too obvious, and 

L 3 approached 
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They ſhould turn in a proper and ma. 
terly manner, and not fo that the drapery 
ſeem to adhere to the fleſh. As too great 
ſcarcity of drapery makes the figure poor 
and ungraceful, ſo a great many plaits 
create confuſion ®, and conſequently dil- 


approached too nearly the manner of ſtatuaries, 
who are neceſſitated to make their draperies very 
thin, that the work. may not look heavy. But in 
the artiſt muſt corſider the fluff. He 
will in general find it better to chuſe thoſe ſtuffs 
which will mark the form, than thoſe which will. 


not ; as a flight filk in preference to a velvet, &c. 
® The beſt painters have thrown the draperies 
generally inte large plaits, with broad maſſes af. 
light and ſhadow. According to the precepts of 
the beſt writers on the ſubject. this pragice gives 
2 greatneſs and dignity to the figure. We may 
Are 
Peter preaching by Raphael, where the plaits of the 
draperies are few and large, eſpecially in the Apoſ- 
tle's habit. Du Freſnoy has laid down the prin- 
cipal rules relative to draperies in theſe lines : 
Lati ampli ; finus pannorum et nobilis ordo 
Membra ſequens, ſuper latitantia, lumine et umbra 
Exprimet; 
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pleaſe the eye. It is neceſſary, therefore, 
to make uſe in this reſpect of that mean 
which is moſt to be commended in every 
thing. 


FABRINT. 
Tux painter who cloaths his figures 


Exprimet ; ille licet tranſverſus fzpe feratur 
Et circumfuſos pannorum porrigat extra 
Membra ſinus ; non contiguos, ipſiſque figurz 
Partibus impreſſos, quaſi pannus adhzreat illis ; 
Sed modice exprefſas cum lumine ſervet et umbris. 
Let the Draperies be nobly ſpread upon the body: 
let the folds be large, and let them follow the order 
of the parts, that they may be ſeen underneath by 
means of the lights and ſhadows, notwithſtanding. 
that the parts ſhould be often traverſed (or croſſed) 
by the flowing of the folds, which looſely encom- 
paſs them, without ſitting too ſtrait upon them; but 
let them mark the parts which are under them, ſo 
as in ſome manner to diſtinguiſh them, by the judi- 
cious ordering of the lights and ſhadows.” 
| Pzxrpen. 
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"ARE TIN. 

I xow proceed to conſider Colouring , 
of the importance of which thoſe painters 
are a ſufficient example, who have de- 
ceived birds and horſes. 


FABRINTI. 


theſe deceits. 


ARETIN. 

It is well known that Zeuxis painted 
fome grapes fo extremely like nature, 
that the birds flew to them, raking them 
to be real: and Apelles having ſhewn 
ſeveral horſes, painted by different maſters, 
without ſhewing any ſigns of knowing 
them to be horſes; but preſently on his 
ſhewing them a picture of his own, in 
which there was a horſe painted by his 
580 own 
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ſeeing it, began to neigh *. 


FABRINL 


A nonLz teſtimony of Apelles excel- 
lence 


ARETIN. 


You muſt alſo have read that Parrha- 
fius, contending with Zeuxis, expoſed to 


® Theſe ftories are handed down to us by Pliny 
(the xxxvth book of whoſe Natural Hiſtory treats of 
the arts). —— This picture of the Horſe is ſaid to 
have been done for a public art (diſpute). 
The prize had nearly been adjudged to his rival ; 
on which ſays Pliny, ** ad matos quadrupedes pro- 
vocavit ab hominibus,” he appealed from men to 
the judgment of mute animals ; and having ſhewa 
the pictures to ſome horſes, they gave teſtimony to 
the excellence of Apelles, by neighing when his. 
ed the world by the fineſt performances his art 
| extant in the time of Pliny, but are fince loft. * 
puble 
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. 
the picture, believing the curtain to be 
real: But afterwards diſcovering his er- 
ror, acknowledged himſelf outdone, as he 
defirous to repreſent the foam which. 
frothed out from the mouth of a horſe; 
which he had painted as fatigued and 
weary, after having attempted frequently 
to attain to the reſemblance by changing 
his colours, at length defpairing of it, 
threw the ſpunge with which he cleaned 
his pencils at the horſe's mouth, and 
found chance had produced that effect 
with Tr Conne age „„ 


FABRINL 


Arn ee 


153 
FABRINI. 


Tus was no. mater of praiſe cu. 
painter, but to chance. 


ARETIN, 


Ir ſerves to ſhew the vaſt care which 
the ancients employed that their works 
ſhould imitate nature juſtly. And cer- 
tainly colouring is of ſuch importance 
and power, that when the painter imi- 
rates well the natur: teints and ſoftneſs 
of the fleſh, and adds the propriety of 
the ſeveral parts, his paintings ſeem alive, 
and as if nothing but breath was wanting 
to them. The principal part of colour- 
ing is the contraſt between the light and 
ſhade, to which is added a middle teat, 
which unites and blends one extreme 
with ihe other, and makes the figures 
appear round, and more or lefs diſtant, 
as is required; for the painter muſt take 
care in the placing of them not to breed 
confuſion. 
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confuſion. In this part it is neceſſary alſo 
to have a thorough Knowledge of per- 
ſpective, to diminiſh thoſe objects which 
are diftant. Bur the painter muſt always 
rep an attentive eye upon the teints 
and ſoftneſs of the fleſh; for there are 
many who paint it fo, that it appears like 
porphyry both in colour and hardneſs ; 
ſometimes. entirely black. Many make 
them too white, others too red. For my 
part, I would prefer brownneſs to an im- 
proper white; and would, for the moſt 
Hon cheeks, and lips of coral, which 
make the faces look more like maſks 
than nature. We read that a brown co- 


louring was frequently uſed by Apelles ; 


whence Prepertius, in reprehending his 
Cynthia, who painted herſelf, fays, he 
purity of colouring which is ſeen in the 
paintings of Apelles. It is true, theſe 
"4.432 & teints 
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teints ought to be varied, and the ſexes, 
ages, and other circumſtances of the 
figures, ought to be conſidered: Sexes, as 
in general the colour of the fleſh of a 
young girl differs from that of a young 
man: Age, as the colour of the fleſh 
of an old man or woman is again different 
from either of theſe : Circumſtances, as 
the fame colouring is not required in a 
peaſant as in a gentleman. 


FABRINE. 


Irix we have a notable inſtance of 
faulty colouring in a picture of Lorenzo 
Loto, which is in the Carmelite Church 
here in Venice. 


ARETIN. 


Tux are not wanting examples of 
painters, who, if I was to mention it in 
cule. It is neceſſary that the colours 
ſhould be tempered and united in ſuch 

a man - 
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ſeſſed of one of the moſt important parts 
of his art. But the greatcſt difficulty in 
colouring is the imitation of the carnations, 
and the variety of teints and ſoftneſs. 
It is alſo neceſſary to know the colour of 
thedraperies, filks, gold, &c. with ſuch pre- 
cifion, that one may ſeem to ſee the hardneſs 
or ſoftneſs more or leſs, according to the 
nature of the ſtuff; as alſo the ſhining 

of 
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of arms, the darkneſs of night, the clear- 


not know how to cloath a naked figure ; 
fo that it always appeared not to be dra- 
pery, but a piece of camblet thrown 
upon the figure by chance. Others, on 
the contrary, do not know how to imi- 
rare the different teints of ſtuffs, but 
only place the colours full as they are; fo 
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that in their works nothing is praiſe- wor- 
thy but the colours themſelves. 


FABRINI. 


For there are ſome painters who finiſh 
their figures ſo very highly, that they 
appear painted; and with ſuch exact dreſ- 
ſes of the hair, that not a ſingle one is 
out of its place. This is a fault, not a 
beauty; becauſe it gives into affectation, 
which deprives every thing of grace. 
Whence the judicious Petrarch, ſpeaking 
of the hair of his Laura, fays, 
Negletto ad arte, e'nnanellats et hirto : 


In oriful negi:gence, with eaſy grace, 
Her fowing bair in natural ringlets ſtrays. 


Jn 


re 


ARETIN. 

Ir is above all things neceſſary to avoid 
too ſcrupulous diligence, which is hurtful 
in every work of art: whence Apelles 
(if I miſtake not) uſed to fav, that Pro- 
togenes was equal, or perhaps ſuperior, to 


him in every part of painting ; but that 
in one he ( Apelles) excelled him, which 
was, that Protogenes never knew when to 
leave a picture. 

This precept may teach the painter to make a 
ſparing uſe of gold, gems, &c. according to the 
words of our Poet : 

Poets, like Painters, thus unſſcill'd to trace 
With gold and jewels cover every part, 
And hide with ornaments their want of art. 

To ſuch a one Apelles faid, ©* Although you could 
not make her (a Venus) beautiful, you was reſolved to 
ab, WN iris. Vid. Cle, Alex. apud 


Jſunium. 
M FABRINT. 
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FAIRINI. 


Tunis ſuperabundant diligence is equal- 
ly hurtful to writers; for wherever la- 
bour is diſcoverable, there neceſſarily is 
hardneſs and affectation, which is always 
weariſome to the reader. 


ARETIN. 


Ix fine, there is another part neceſſary 
to a good painter, without which a pic- 
ture becomes cold, and like a dead body 
which is totally inactive. This is, that 
the figures ſhould affect the minds of the 
obſervers ; ſome diſturbing them *, others 


* Omnis enim motus animi ſuum quemdam a 
natura habet vultum et ſonum et geſtam 
hi ſunt aftori ut pictori expoſiti ad variandum co- 
bores. Ciczro. 

"Ag our, iſt, verrat is aJpara THEOT: QrnoPgirus x; 7d 
x doe Bairus we®- Twas ; Eperye cox i (Parrhaſius) 
e 76 ys jzayror, is Toy Feen 3 x; pier, ine Ext 
& Toi; Tar Pies ayavon x; Tor; xax3% di, Tob dg 
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allaying that tumult; ſome moving them 
to pity, others to diſdain or wrath, ac- 
cording to the nature of the hiſtory re- 
preſented ; otherwiſe the painter may 
fairly conclude he has done nothing; for this 
is the grand reſult of all his other excel- 


Daw To Toiownra, e Ts Qporigerre;, x) & hi M A 
5 tre, ib. Em: pubs yag Toi; dee pas-, u & Tok; 
r ee; x pars in. 
A e »; m5 Hen Te x; neee, x} 73 
Ta Tu» Ts x, avineleger, x; To ce f Tz x; Peorger, 
x 79 vSprer Y xy amngixanc, x Ae Tv Tproure x Na 
rd erer, zal iGTUTY: aal xnepirun dba wan Napa. 
t eee, e Ounur nat Taire wud, xa} parc 
in. Socrates apud Xenoph. Lib. 3. cap. 10. 
It is from a long obſervation of Nature, aud 
the effects of the paſſions upon the face and geſtures, 
that the painter muſt obtain the art of expreſſing 


them in painting, and producing them in the ſpec- 
tator. Every paſſion has (as Socrates oberves to Par- 
rhaſius, in the paſſage quoted above) ita proper mode 
of expreſſion by the muſcles, but more particularly by 
the eyes. Le Brun wrote a Treatiſe on the Paſſions, 
which can never be too much ſtudied by the painter. 
4 M 2 lencies. 
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lencies. The ſame may be obſerved of 
the Poet, the Hiſtorian, and the Orator; 
for if what they write or recite wants this 
power, it is deſtitute of all life and fpirit. 
Nor can the painter poſſibly affect others, 
unleſs before he begins his figures, he 
himſelf feels thoſe *® paſſions or affections 


® T remember to have read (I think in Mr. Addiſon) 
that Lully, the celebrated muſical compoſer, could 
never compoſe till he had worked himſelf up into 
the paſſion he meant to communicate to others, of 
which he gives a remarkable inſtance. 

The picture muſt receive the paſſion (as Lully's 
mult there ſee, as in a mirror, the foul of the artiſt 
repreſented, and by that medium receive the paſſion 
himſelf. This part is, as Dolce juſtly obſerves, ne- 
ceſſary alſo for the poet, the hiſtorian, and the ora- 
tor. Of its vaſt power in affecting the audience, 
there never were perhaps in any age or country more 
firiking inſtances than in Mr. Garrick, and the late 
inimitable Mrs. Pritchard. The former (particularly 
for two or three of the laſt ſeaſons) is fo entirely the 
character he repreſents, that the mind feels every 
change of paſſion, and is drawn on by a pleaſing vio- 

= 0 


M 
which he would impreſs on their minds. 
Hence our fo often quoted Horace fays, 
If you would make me weep, you muſt 
firſt weep yourſelf .“ It is impoſſible 
that any one with a cold hand ſhould 


lence to attribute reality to the well imitated fcene. 
The latter probably felt more exquiſitely, and com- 
tended to be moved by the author, than any per- 
former that ever appeared on any ftage. — She was 
ſo totally abſorbed in her character, that without 
any impetuoſity of action, or any flage arts, by the 
mere power of her own feelings and expreſſion, the 
enchanted the ſoul, and bent it to her will with a more 
than magic fill. It gives the higheft pleaſure to 
be able, by this ſhort digrefſion, to pay a tribute for 
the pleaſure the tranſlator has received from two per- 
formers, one of whom we cannot prize too much, and 
the other whom we can never ſufficiently lament — 


— F£ Nil oriturum alias, nil ortum tale fatentes. Hor. 
i vis me flere, dolendum eſt 

Telephe, vel Peleu : male ſi mandata loqueris, 
Aut dormitabo, aut ridebo. De 4. P. 10a. 


M 3 burn 
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burn what he touches. Dante has ad- 


„ 
(ſays an ingenious and judicious writer) is intimately 
connected with ſenſibility of foul, fidelity of organs, 
and preciſion of judgment.” (Wares Reflexions 
far la Peinture.) It muſt therefore be the reſult of a 
great number of qualifications given by nature, and 
improved by long ſtudy and attention. The ſtudent 
who would apply himſelf to painting, muſt examine 
very impartially whether he has ſuch an accuracy of 
organ, and ſenſibility of foul, as are neceſſary for the 
clear perception of the objects around him, and to 
intereſt him in every event that occurs. If he is not 
poſſeſſed of theſe, he will very unjuſtly blame his 
fortune, or the partial taſte of his countrymen, if he 
does not ſucceed. If he is poſſeſſed of them, he 
to the obſervation of nature, ſtudy every muſcle of 
the human face and body, and every turn they are 
capable of. The ſtage will be peculiarly uſeful to 
him; it is the beſt ſchool for his obſervations, as the 
paſſions are exactly repreſented there as they proceed 
from a ſenfib!e mind. In capitals they are too much 
diſguiſed by faſhion, art, diſſimulation, and affecta- 
tion, to be perceived with certainty. 


admi- 
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mirably included this excellence of the 
painter in theſe two lines: 


Marti I morti, ei vivi parean vivt, 

Nan vide, me” di me i vide il vero. 

And fince the arrival at the perfection of 
painting, to which ſo many concurrent 
abilities are neceſſary, is difficult cad ar- 
duous, it is a favour which the libæ : ity 
of heaven has conferred but on a tew 
for, in truth, it is neceſſary that the pain- 
ter, as well as the poet, ſhould be born 
ſo, and be the child of Nature. It is not 
to be credited, (as I have often obſerved) 
that there ſhould be one only certain 
manner of painting well, becauſe as the 
| complexions and humours of men vary, 
ſo their manners mult neceſſarily be dif- 
ferent; and every one follows that to 
which he is naturally inclined. Hence 
different kinds of painters muſt neceſſarily 
ariſe ; ſome who ſtudy to give pleature ; 
azhers terrible: ſome whoſe works are 
M 4 tender 
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tender and delicate ; others replete with 
grandeur and majeſty. We may obſerve 
the ſame thing in hittorians, in poets, and 
in orator*: but of this we ſhall fpeak a little 
farther in the courſe of our work. For 
the preſent, I ſhall proceed to the compa- 
riſon, on account of which this diſcourſe 
had its origin. | 


FABRINL 


I rave expected you to come to it 
ſome time. 


ARETIN. 


Tur little which I have premiſed, is 
the fum of what relates to painting in 
general. If you are defirous to know 
farther particulars relative to the art, 
you may read the little book written by 
Leon Baptiſta Alberti, which is well 
tranſlated (as are all his other works) 
by M. Lodovico Domenichi ; and alſo 
Vafari's 
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Vaſari's book on the fame fſub- 
jeet *. 


The recommendation of theſe two writers, 
gives me an opportunity to adviſe every ſtudent in 
painting, to beſtow a little of his leiſure- time to 
the attainment of the Italian language, as he will 
find the authors who have written in it 
uſeful to him, as he proceeds in his profeſſion. The 
labours of the Sieur Veneroni aad Mr Baretti have 
rendered it an acquiſition of great facility. The 
Italian writers excel as much in the theory, as their 
artiſts have done in the practice of painting The 
Lives of the Painters, by Vafari and Baldanacci ; the 
Ripoſodi Rafaelle Borghini ; the works of Zucchero, 
and almoſt numberleſs other authors upon the art, 
abound in obſervations which he will find daily ufe- 
ful in practice. The poets exceed probably thoſe 
of any other nation in pictureſque images and ſcenes; 
and although ſome of them have made their appear- 
ance in our language, yet there are many of the 
firſt rank left behind ; in particular the profound 
Dante, whoſe ideas Michael Angelo found fo con- 
genial to his own, that he filled the margin of his 
copy of th: Inferno wich fretches of the ſcrucs de- 
ic-ibu4 by the poct. 


FABRINT. 
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FABRINI. | 
WaarT you have already faid ſeems to 
me quite ſufficient, not only for perfe&tly 
zudging, but even for painting, all that 
remains conſiſting in exerciie and prac- 
rice. Among all that you have faid, two 
things pleaſe me highly ; the firſt, that 
pictures ſhould affect the ſpectators; the 
other, that the painter muſt be born fo : for 
we ſee many who have not been wanting 
in induſtry, and have wearied themſelves. 
long in drawing from relievos and from 
lite, and yet could never exceed medio- 
erity. Others who have ſhewn the moſt- 
promiſing beginnings for ſome time, and 
have exceeded their contemporaries under 
the conduct of Nature, being afterwards 
deſerted by her have gone backwards, 
and ſucceeded in nothing. Whence one 
may juſtly apply to this purpoſe, theſe 
ſententious lines of Arioſto, with the 
. 


& Fon 
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Sans i poeti et i pittari pocht ; 
Pittori che non fian del name indegni. 
But with reſpect to affecting the paſſions, 
I have ſeen few pictures here in Venice, 
excepting thoſe of Titian, which pro- 
duce that effect. 


ARETIN. 


ter, we ſhall find that Michael Ange lo 


poſſeſſes one alone, Deſign; and that 
Raphael poſſeſſes them all, or at lcaſt as 
a man cannot attain the indeper.dence or 
a God, to whom nothing is wanting) the 
greater part; and if he was deficient in 
any, it was ſuch as was of hiile mo- 
ment. | 


FABRINI. 


To the proof. 


Ak ETI 
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ARETIN. 


Frasr, as to Invention, whoever pays 
good attention, and minutely conſiders the 
paintings of one and the other, will find 
Raphael to have mo admirably obſerved 
TO GS 

chacl Angelo little or nothing. 


FABRINI. 


Trrs . axcmces Aon 
— 7 


ARETIN. 


Isar nothing more than truth: Hear 
me wich patience. To leave apart all 
that reſpects the Hiſtory (in which Ra- 
phael imitated the writers in ſuch a man- 
ner, that frequently the judgment of the 
obſcrver is Id to believe that the pain- 
ter has repreſented things more juſtly 
in his pictures than they in their writ- 
ings, 1. terms with 

them), 


n e 


them), and proceeding to Propriety, 
from this Raphael never departed, but 
made his children really children *, thar 
is ſoft and tender, his men robuſt, and 
his women with that delicacy which be- 
longs to their ſex. 


® In his own time Titian far exceeded him in 
the tender, and afterwards Francis Du Queſnoi, 
ſurnamed the Fleming. J. E. 
It ſeems odd the Italian editor ſhould compare 
Fiamingo, who was a ſculptor, to Michael Angela, 
where he is ſpoken of as a painter. Fiamingo's 
principal excellence was in boys, and the delicate. 
to a ſurprizing degree. In the cathedral church at 
Ghent, there is a monument done by him for Biſhop 
Trieſte, which is extremely fine : the weeping boys 
do not yield even to thoſe on Cardinal Richlieu's 
monument at the Sorbonne. Winckelman fays, Mi- 
chael Angelo © attained the antique; but only in 
firong muſcular figures, heroic frames ; not in thoſe 
of tender youth, nor in female bodies, which under 

hes bold hand grew Amazons.” 
Paiating and Sculpture of the Greets, p. 23. 
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FABRINI. 


Has not the great Michael Angelo alſo 
preſerved this propriety ? | 


n e 


what ſhame and modeſty conceal, without 
any regard either to the ſanctity of the 
perſons whom he repreſents, or to the 
place where they are painted *? 


One great uſe of the police arts is to ſoften the 
minds and purify the morals of mankind. That 
painting in particular has had this effect, both in 
ſtimulating the mind to virtue, and deterring it from 
vice, hiftory informs us. — But like thoſe medica- 
ſtitutĩon to, or preſerve it in, health, yet when wrong- 
ly adminiſtered deſtroy it; fo thoſe arts which when 
applied to the cultivation of virtue, are moſt em̃ca- 
cious in purifying and exalting the mind, if they 
are wrenched to the purpoſes of vice, tend the moſt 
directly to fully and debaſe it to 2 rank below that 
of beaſts. — Propertivs ſays, to what purpoſe did 
they erect temples to Chaſticy in Rome, when pri- 
vate houſes were permitted to contain inducements 
to vice? He elegantly exclaims againſt the perni- 
cious cuſtom : | 
Que manus obſczn2s depierit prima tabellas, = 
Et poſuit caſta turpia viſa domo: 

Ina pucHarum ingenuos corrupit ocellos, 


Ak 
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FABRINI. 


Tov are too rigid and ſcrupulous. 


ARETIN. 


Wno will be daring enough to affirm 
that it is proper, that in Rome, in the 
church of St. Peter, the chicf of the 
apoſtles ; in Rome, where all the world 
aſſembles, in the chapel of that high 
prieſt, who (as Bembo fays) is the repre- 
ſentative of God upon earth, figures 
ſhould be ſeen, who immodeſtly diſcover 
what decency conceals? A thing, in truth, 
(ſpeaking with ſubmiſſion) utterly un- 


Ah! gemat in terris ika qui protulit arte 
Jurgia ſub tacita condita lætitia. 
He concludes, that the only ſecurity is in purity of 
mind ; —— that loſt, no tie remains. 
Quam peccare pudet Cynthia tuta fat eſt. 
Elez. lib. II. E. 5. ver. 219. &c. 
worthy 


rie e 


worthy of that moſt holy place. The 
laws prohibit the printing of immodeſt 
books: how much more ſhould they pro- 
hibit ſuch pictures T? Does it appear 


* L'Abbe de Marſy, allading to this picture of 
the Laſt Jadgment, in his Latin Poem upon Paint- 
Funera, et ultrices venturi judicis iras, 
Larvarum omnigenas ſpecies et ludicra miris 
Induxit portenta modis, Stygiaſque ſorores, 
Infertumque ſenem conto fimulacra cientem. 

Et vada cæruleis ſulcantem livida remis. 
Obſcznas etiam effigies et lubrica paſſim 
Odjectare oculis monſtra indignantibus auſus. 
Horruit aſpectu pietas, veſtigia torſit 
Rellivio. 3 ts nie Quite, 
Et Pudor averſos texit velamine vultus.”” 
+ According to Hocace's obſervation : 
What we hear 
With weaker paſſion will affect the heart, 
Than when the faithful eye beholds the part. 
A. P. 180. 
N to 
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to you, that they excite the mind to 
devotion ? or raiſe it to the contem- 
plation of divine ſubjefts ? But let us 
yield to Michael Angelo on account of 


his great merit, what we ſhould not al- 
low to any one elſe *. But let us alſo 
freely ſpeak truth : If that is not permit- 
ted, I would I had not faid this, becauſe 
I do not fay it for the fake of carping at 
his merits, nor to make a vain parade of 
extraotdinary knowledge. 


FABRINT. 


Tax eyes of ſome perſons, my friend, 
are uncorrupt and unoffended by ſeeing 
natural objects. Thoſe which are infirm 
ſee nothing with a juſt mind; and you 
may with truth ſuppoſe, that if this were 
really ſo bad an example as you think it, 
* Aretin might obſerve of Michael Angelo, as 
Pliny docs of an antient artiſt, © Fuit celeber niſi 


flagitio infigni corrupiſſet artem: He was famous, 
had he not corrupted his art by his exceſſive flagi- 
ti uſacſ⸗ ” 


it 
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it would not be ſuffered. But as you 
weigh theſe things with the ſeverity of a 
Socrates, I aſk you, Whether you think that 
Raphael acted conſiſtently with modeſty 
when he deſigned, and cauſed to be en- 
graved by Marc Antonio, thoſe men and 
women in looſe and immodeſt embraces ? 


ARETIVN. 


IT micnT anſwer to you, that Raphael 
was not the inventor of it, but Julio Ro- 
ing that he had deſigned the whole or 
part of it, he did not expoſe it in the 
public ſquares, or in the churches ; but 
they came by chance into the hands of 
Marc Antonio, who for his own profit 
engraved them for Bavier; and Marc 
Antonio, if I had not interpoſed, would 
have met with a puniſhment from Pope 
Leo worthy his deſerts *. 


This place deſerves elucidation ; for theſe de- 
ſigns (as appears from the beſt authorities) ſcem ta 
have been made by J. Romano for Aretin. The 

N 2 veries 
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FABRINI. 


TuIs is merely a covering of fine ſugar 
over aloes. 


ARETIN. 


I Do not vary in the leaſt from truth, 
nor is it utterly prohibited to the painter 
ſometimes to do fuch things by way of 
paſtime ; as ſome of the antient poets tri- 
fled lafciviouſly for Mecenas's diverſion 
upon the image of Priapus, to celebrate 


verſes under the above prints are ritten by him, 
and ſeem placed there to raiſe vicious ideas. And 
here Dolce makes him fay, that if he had not uſed 
his ir.tereft in favour of Marc Antonio, he would 
have been puniſhed. Among the Letters of Aretin, 
there is one directed to Clement the Seventh, which 
does not confirm what we find here. J. ZE. 
Julio Romano would have been put to death by 
the Pope, if he had not fled ty Mantua, according 
to Lamotte, as quoted by Beyer in his Memeriz, 
Lib. rar. who informs us, that theſe Sonnets, ſixteen 
in number, were tranſlated into Latin by Berah. Ma- 
neta, and added theſe lines under the head of Aretin: 
Excudit Veneres Marcus quas Iulius ante 
Pinxerat : Hac ſeribens vicit utrumque Petrus 
that 
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that miniſter's gardens *. But in public, 
eſpecially in facred places, and on divine 
garded: and it would be much better 
that theſe figures had been more modeſt, 
even if they had been leſs perfect in de- 
fign, than as we ſee them moſt perfect, 
but moſt immodeſt. But the virtuous 
Raphael always obſerved this modeſty in 
all his works; inſomuch that though he 
generally gave to his figures a ſoft and 
elegant air, which charmed and inflamed 
the mind; nevertheleſs, in the faces of 
his ſaints, and particularly of the Virgin 
Mother of our Lord, he always obſerved 
I know not what of ſanctity and divinity, 
(and not only in the faces, but alſo in all 
their motions) which ſeems to repreſs 
every vicious thought in the ſpectator's 
mind. Wherefore in this part of inven- 
tion, both with regard to the hiſtory and 
to propricty, Raphael i5 ſuperior. 

* To the great diſhonour of himſelf and his art, 
Horace is ameng this number. 
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FABRINI. 


I po not know that Michael Angela 
yields to Raphael for the compoſition of 
hiſtory ; on the contrary, I hoid the op- 
poſite opinion, that he far exceeds him. 
For I dare aver, that in the order of 
his ſtupendous Judgment many moſt 
profound allegorical ſentiments are con- 
a few. 


ARETIN. 


Is this he might merit praiſe, as imi- 
tating thoſe great philoſophers who hid 
under the veil cf poetry the greateſt myſ- 
teries of human and divine philoſophy, 
that they might not be underſtood by 
the vulgar, becauſe they would not caſt 
their pearl before ſwine. And this I 
would believe to be the meaning of Mi- 
chacl Angelo, were there not ſome 
things 


PALNTING ob 
things in that Judgment quite rili- 
culous. 


FABRINI. 
Wuar are they? 


ARETIN. 


ls it not ridiculous to repreſent among 
the multitude of bleſſed fouls in heaven, 
ſome tenderly kiſſing each other, when 
they ought to be intent, with their minds 
fixed in contemplation of the Divinity, 
and of the future ſentence; eſpecially in 
fo terrible a day as we read and un- 
doubtedly believe the day of judgment 
to be; of which holy ſcripture lays, that 
it ſhall ſtupify death and nature, when 
all mankind ſhall arite, and give an ac 
count of their good and evil actions done 
in this lite, to the Eternal Judge of all 
thing? sBeſides, what myſtical ſenſe can 
be hidden by painting Chriſt beardleſs? 
& io fee a Devil with his hand grafped 


N - round 
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round the thigh of a large figure which 
he is pulling down, and whoſe pain is fo 
great, that he gnaws his finger? Do not 
for goodneſs-fake make me proceed far- 
ther on this ſubject, left it ſhould ſeem 
that I ſpeak ill of a man by others 
eſteemed divine *. 


. FABRINI. 


I xEPEAT to you that his invention is 
moſt ingenious, and underſtood by few. 


ARETIN. 


IT does not appcar to me very proper, 
that the eyes of children, of matrons, ang 


* Equally abſurd are the allegorical figures of 
other maſters. — The reader may fee the abſurdi- 
ties of Ripa, Otho Venius, and Rubens, pointed 
out in Mr. Spence's Polymetis. That excellent judge 
ſays, Even Raphael himſelf, the divine Raphael, 
is not without faults in the allegorical part of his 

ung 


Vide Pehunctit, p. 293. &c. fol. 1747. 
of 
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of virgias, ſhould openly behold thoſe im- 
modeſt parts which they diſcover; and that 
the learned alone ſhould underſtand that 
depth of allegory which they conceal. 
But I may fay of him what a learned and 
holy man is reported to have faid of Per- 
fius the fatiric poet, who is beyond all 
meaſure obſcure: © If you are not willing 
to be underſtood, neither will I under- 
ſtand you ;” and with theſe words threw 
his book into the fire, making him a 
proper facrifice to Vulcan. So I may ſay, 
that ſince Michael Angelo is not defirous 
that his inventions ſhould be underſtood 
by any except the fe learned; I, who am 
not one of thoſe few learned, ſhall leave 
his thoughts to himſelf. We have con- 
ſidered Michac! Angelo in facred hiſto- 
ry: Let us a little conſider Raphael in 
profane; for when we find him moſt 
accurate and modeſt in this, we may 
conceive that he is not leſs fo in the other. 


FABRINI. 
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I #zar you. 
ARETIN. 


J yo not know whether you have 
ſeen at our friend Dolce's, the picture 
of Roxana painted by Raphael, which 
has been fince engraved on copper. 


FABRINI. 


I yo not remember it. 


ARETIN. 


Ir is a picture in which is repreſented 
the coronation of Roxana, who being a 
moſt beautiful woman, was much be- 
loved by Alexander the Great. Alexan- 
der is likewiſe repreſented in the picture 
ſtanding near Roxana, and preſenting 
the crown to her; and ſhe fits on one 
fide of a bed in a timid and reverential 

attitude, 


long, but with e There 
is a naked boy with wings undreſſing her 
feet; another above arranges her hair: 
a little farther off there is a youth en- 
tirely naked, who points out Roxana to 
Alexander with his linger, as inviting 
him to the facrifices of Venus or Juno; 
and alſo a man bearing a torch. In ano 
ther part there is a groupe of children, 
ſome of which bear the ſhield of Alex- 


I have ſeen the deſign here mentioned: it is 
now at Paris. There are two; one is in red crayon, 
in which the figures are all naked; the other in 
water colour, which is here mentioned. Roxana 
is fitting on a bed. Theſe dengus have been en- 
graved ſome time ünce. They are by Raphael, ex- 
tremely beautiful, aad forme belonged to Ru- 
bens. 2 

ander, 


1 


his 

got 

port its weight, 
ſeems cryi 
the moſt 

rudes. 


15 
| 


FABRINI. 


Iruixk I have read this invention in 


Lucian “. 


* The picture deſcribed by Lucian was exhibited 
at the Oiympic Games. Pronexenides was fo much 
leaſed with it, that he gave the painter his daughter 
n marriage. Vice Lacian Zcuais et Du Bos Reflex. 
Cr. vol. I. p. 208. 


ARETIXN. 


Aenne :'a 


ARE TIN. 


Bx that as it may, it is fo happily ex- 
preſſed, that it would ſeem doubtful whe- 
ther Raphacl had taken it from the 
works of Lucian, or Lucian from the 
picture of Raphael, had not Lucian lived 
ſome ages before. But what of that? 
So Virgil deſcribed his Laocoon, ſuch as 
he had before ſeen him, in the ſtatue 
formed by three Rhodian artiſts, which 
now is ſren in Rome, the wonder of 
every one. The liberty is mutual, that 


* The Laocoon here mentioned is in a court of 
the Belvedere Garden, and is juſtly eſteemed one of 
the fineſt remains we have of the antients. It 
was in the houſe of the emperor Titus, —— Pliny 
gives it the character f opus omnibus picturæ et 
ſtatuariæ artis preferendum ; a work to be preferred 
to all the productions of painting and ſculpture ;"* 
and tells us it was done by Agefander, Polydorus, 
and Athenodorus, three Rhodians, whom he ſtiles, 
* ſummi artifices, moſt excellent artiſts.” Winck- 
elman, in his excellent Reflections on the Painting 

and 
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from the poets, and poets from the pain- 
ters. The ſame may be faid of his 


and Sculpture of the Greeks, ſpeaking of the noble 
ſimplicity and ſedate grandeur of the Greek ftatues, 
fays, As the bottom of the ſea lies peaceful be- 
neath a foaming ſurface, a great foul lies ſedate be- 
neath the ſtrife of paſſions in Greek figures. — In 
the face of Laocoon this ſoul ſhines with full luftre, 
not confined to the face, however, amidſt tne moſt 
labcuring nerve; pangs which we almoſt feel our- 
ſelves while we confider not the face, nor the 
moſt expreſſive parts, only the belly contracted 
by excraciating pains : theſe, however, I fay, exert 
not themſelves with violence either in the face or 
geſture. He pierces not heaven like the Laocoon 
of Virgil ; his mouth is rather opened to diſcharge 
an anxious over-loaded groan, as Sadolet fays. The 
Kruggiing boys and the ſupporting mind exert 
themſelves with equal ſtrength, nay balance all the 
of Sophocles ; we weeping feel his pains, but wiſh 
for the hero's ſtrength to ſupport his miſery,” —— 
I inchel;zan, p. 30. See allo the Monumens de Rome, 
41 


Gala- 
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Galatea*®*, which contends with Politi- 
an's beautiful poem, and of many other 
of his elegant inventions. But it would 
make my diſcourſe too long; and you may 
have ſeen them at ſeveral times, and can 
ſee them whenever you pleaſe in Rome; 
leaving apart the number of beauriful 


This beautiful Galatea is in the palace of 
Aguſtin Ghigi, built at Rome a la Longare, ſince 
called the Little Farneſe. There is alſo in this palace 
the ſtory of Pſyche by Raphael, part of which was 
painted from his deſigns by his ſcholars, as are moſt 
of the works of this maſter. Several of theſ- pic- 
tures, which were damaged, have been repaired by 
Carlo Marat. JE 

This is the picture he did for Count Caſtiglione.— 
He was employed upon it when he wrote the letter 
from which a part is quoted, p. 110. 

Raguenet ſays of it, © La Galathee eſt le corps de 
femme le mieux fait qu ait jamais peint Raphael d 
Urbin ; les Contours en font d'une elegance et d'une 
douceur charmantes; et 'on peut hardiment le met- 
tre en parallele avec celui de la Venus de Medicis, 
qui eſt le plus parfait qui foi: dans le monde.” 
Alonamens ds Nute, p. 102. 


deſigns 
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defigns of his engraved by the no leſs 
ſkilful than diligent Marc Antonio, 
and thoſe alſo in the poſſeſſion of different 
perſuns, which are almoſt innumerable ; 


+ Although the preſent age cannot contend with 
that of Raphael and Michael Angelo in excellence 
of painting, Engraving, an art which approaches 
the neareſt to it, and perpetuates and diſſeminates 
the works of the beft artiſts, has certainly received 
The works of Marc Antonio and Auguſtin, often 
mentioned in this work, would gain little honour, 
compared with thoſe of Mr. Strange, and ſeveral 
other excellent engravers at London; or Bouchier 
at Paris. To theſe may be added, though in a dif- 
ferent ſphere of engraving, the admirable Cavaliere 
Piraneſe at Rome. A late judicious writer on prints 
fays : ** Marc Antonio and Auguſtin of Venice are 
both celebrated, and have handed down to us many 
engravings from the works of Raphael: but their An- 
TIQUITY, not their Mair, ſeems to have recom- 
mended them. Their execution is harſh and formal 
to the laſt degree ; and if their prints give us any 
idea of the works of Raphael, we may well wonder, 
as Picart obſerves, how that maſter got his reputa- 
tion.” Efay on Prints, p. 77. 

a ſtriking 
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a ſtriking evidence of the fertility of his 
genius, in all of which are admirable in- 
ventions, with all the circumſtances which 
I have mentioned to you. And on facred 
ſubjects, the picture of St. Cecilia, 
inventreſs of the organ, which is in the 
church of St. John of the Mountain, at Bo- 
logna, may ſuffice, and that of the Trans- 


* This was his laſt work, and is faid to be all of 
his own hand. except ſome ſmall part which was 
left unfiniſhed at his death, and was compleated by 
Julio Romano. J. E. 


Ragvenet, in his Monumens de Rome, ſpeaking 
of this picture, ſays, ** Il y a ceci de particulier qu'on 
n'y voit rien qui ſurprenne, n ayant aucun de ces 
traits ebloviſſans, qui fe font admirer au premier 
aſpect par tous ceux qui les regardent ; mais que 
plus on a d' intelligence dans Fart de la peinture plus 
on y decouvre de beautes, qui font avouer tous les 
connoiſſeurs que cet ouvrage eſt non ſeulement le 
chef d"cravre de Rafael, d' Urbia, mais encore le 
triomphe meſme de la peinture. P. 162. But not- 
withſtanding the univerſal admiration of the con- 
noifſeurs, ar Engliſh writer has been hardy enough 
to point out a defet. ** O divine Raphael ! (ſays 
& 411 O he) 
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figuration of Chrift upon Mount Tabor, 
which is in St. Peter Montorio's church 


he) forgive me if I take the liberty to ſay, I cannot 
approve in this particular (unity of action) of that 
amazing picture of the Tran:fguration, where the 
incidental aciion of the man's bringing his ſon poſ- 
ſeſſed with the dumb devil to the diſciples, ard 
their not being able to caft him out, is made at lea t 
as couſpicucus and as much a principal action, as 
that of the Transfiguration.“ Richardſon's Theory of 
Painting, p. 69. Raphael ſeems to have foreſeen ſuch 
a critiqas upon ks work, by his attempting to unite 
the wo aNous cf his picture together, by making 
one of the Gi.ciples point up to the mountain, and 
direct ing the attention of the child's mother to the w2y 
his maſter wa- $004, Nut notwichſtanding this, it 
muſt be :clnowieged the two parts of the picture 
are fo wach ceinched, as to deſtroy that rerscα t 
(as Aril.;ie calls it) th t eaſineſs of ſight, that one 
united vie ard uni y ef action, which is as neceſ- 
fary to a perfect picture, as the fα⁰fhαν,' (Which 
im plies an unity of adtien alſo) of the ſame writer 
is to the pere of the Epos. But we muft 
prefer the ſ:hlime Pemoſthencs, though with many 
and great faults, (as Longinus teaches us) to the 
cold, regular, and iauliels Hyzeridss. 


We 
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in Rome; without mentioning an infinite 
number of pictures which may be ſeen 


We mult add to the length of this note a remark, 
that the above is almoſt a ſingle inſtance of a want 
of unity in the action of Raphael's pictures. 
That great maſter was in general remarkably free 
from this fault. —-- There is a noble ſimplicity in 
his works, ſuperior to thoſe of any other artiſt. 
For inſtance, we need go no farther than the Cartoons 
of St Paul at Athens, and the giving the keys. In 
the former, all the figures are in different gradations 
ſubſervient to that of St. Paul, and all join to make 
one perſet whole, and every one of a character 
ſtrongly marized, and dificrent from one another; 
as has been remarked by Du Bos, and the Biſhop 
of Glouceſter, in a note on Mr. Pope's Uſe of 
Riches, which well deferves the conſideration of all 
who would with fully to perceive the deſign and 
merit of the artiſt. — In the latter, the figures all 
tend to one point; each of the apoftle's characters is 
ſtrongly marked; and every part of the pifture is 


ſo fully united with every other part, that none 
could be omitted without hurting the whole ; fo 
great a maſter of poetry was this celebrated artiſt. 
But ſometimes d.rmitat dau Homerns, . — even 
Homer himſelf nods. 
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throughout Italy, all beautiful, and truly 
_ 
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FABRINI. 


I rave, indeed, ſeen many works of 
Raphae! in Rome and other places; and 
I affure you, I efteem them almoſt mi- 
raculous, and for invention, equal if not 
ſuperior : but in deſign, how can you 
compare him to Michael Angelo ? 


ARETIN. 


I wilt always leave you, Fabrini, in 
full poſſeſſion of your own opinion, not 
being able to do otherwiſe, fince reaſon 
has not the power of conviction to all. 
This ariſes either from obſtinacy, igno- 
rance, or affection. In you, whoſe good 
ſenſe excludes the two former cauſes, the 
third rakes place, which is a pardonable 
defect, and, as I before faid, 

e turns aſcant the niceft eye. 


But 


rn & WW 


But as to deſign, which i tie ſecond part, 
ſince we muſt conſider man naked and 
cloathed, I agree with you, that in the 
nude Michael Angelo is ſtupendous, 
truly miraculous, and more than hu- 
man. No maſter ever excelled him. But 
only in one ſpecies, viz. a muſcular body 
ftrongly marked with violent foreſhorten- 
ings and action, which ſhew every diffi- 
culty of the art, and every part of the 
body; in theſe he has ſuch excellence, 
that I dare affirm, not only no maſter can 
execute, but even that none can conceive 
any thing more perfect. But in every 
he AU 
himſelf, but even to others; becauſe he 
either does not know, or will not obſerve 
thoſe differences between ages and ſexes, 
which are mentioned above, and in which 
Raphael is fo admirable. To conclude, 
whoever ſees one figure of Michael 
 Angelo's, fees all. But we muſt ob- 
ſerve, that Michael Angelo, in the nude, 

O 3 has 
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has taken the more violent parts, and ſuch 
as are moſt ſtrongly marked, and Ra- 
phael has taken the pleaſing and grace- 
ful: Whence ſome have compared Mi- 
chael Angelo to Dante, and Raphael to 
Petrarca. 


FABRINI. 


Do not ſeek to bewilder me in ſuch 
compariſons, though they make for my 
cauſe; for in Dante there is wiſdom and 
learning, in Petrarca only elegance of 
ſtyle and poctical ornaments. I remem- 
ber a Cordelier who preached ſome years 
ago at Venice, quoting frequently theſe 
two poets, uſed to call Dante September, 
and Petrarca May; alluding to the ica- 
ſons, one full of uit, the other of flow. 
ers . But take together a nud by Michael 


_ * Notwithſtanding Fabrini and the Cordelier's 
compliments to Dante, Petrarca, the elegant Petrarca 
will always have an hundred readers to Dante's one. 
One principal cauſe of this indeed is, the local and 

CEMPOTary 
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Angelo and another by Rapiacl, and 
having fully conſidered them both, de- 


temporary ſubject of Dante's poem. The ditputes 
of the Guelphs and Ghibelines intereſt but in a very 
ſmall degree readers of the preient age, and many of 
the characters and actions alluded to in the phem, are 
buried in oblivion. I he language alſo is as different 
from modern Italian as Chaucer's from modern Eng- 
Ii, Some parts of the Iferus muſt be allowed to be 
truly ſublime. The entrance of the city, with the 
inſcription over the gate, at the beginning of the 
third Canto, muſt ſtrike every reader with horror, 
and the cruel death of Count Ugolin and his fons, 
is finely adapted to affect the paſſions of pity and 
terror. The introducing Virgil as a guide to 
Dante, ſeems as great an error againſt propriety, as 
any of thoſe we find the painters guilty of, and takes 
mach ſrom the beauty of the poem. 

Petrarca is a poet of a quite different caſt, and is 
hardly to be compared with Dante with any pro- 
priety. In his own province he is admirable 
There is a delicacy in his poems during Laura's 
liſe thar is charming, and a luxuriancy of grief in 
thoſ: a der her death, which no other author is poſſel< 
ſed of: he allures the foul into his own 4ey. and 
makes jou participate exadly of his own ſenſations, 
The latter, I own, arc to me ſar the more pleaſing. 

O14 cide 
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cide which of the two is the more 
perfect. 


ARETIN. 


F AxswER, that Raphael excelled in 
every kind of nud, and Michael Angelo 
ſucceeded only in one; and that the 
nuds of Raphael excel his in promoting 
pleaſure. I will not ſay, what was obſerved 
of a fine genius, that Michael Angelo 


has painted only Clowns, and Raphael 


„Michael Angelo has debauched the artiſts 
from grace. He who valued himſelf upon his being 
a pure intelligence, deſpiſed all that could pleaſe 
humanity : his exalted learning diſdained to ſtaop to 
tender feelings and lovely grace. And again 
«© Immoderately fond of all that was extraordinary 
and difficult, he ſoon broke through the bounds of 
Antiquity, Grace, and Nature; and as he panted 
for occaſions of diſplaying ſkill only, he grew ex- 
rravagant.” Theſe remarks of Winckelman on the 
ſculpture of Michael Angelo, are equally applica- 
cable to his painting. — Vide Winckel[man'; Paint- 
i”; and Sculpture of the Greeks, p. 283. 


P 


Gentlemen: but, as I before obſerved, 
Raphael ſucceeds in every part, the de- 
licate, terrible, and expreſſive, but al- 
ways with foft and temperate action. 
He was naturally fond of politeneſs and 
delicacy, as he was himſelf remarkably 
polite and gentle in his manners, inſo- 
much that he himſelf was not leſs be- 


FABRINTL 

IT is not ſufficient to fay this nud is 

as beautiful and perfect as that, but the 
aſſertion muſt be proved. 


ARETIN. 


Axswrx me firſt: Are the nuds of 
Raphael, lame, dwarfiſn, too fleſby ? 
Are they dry? Have they the muſcles 


FABRINI. 
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FABRIVNI. 

I nave heard it as the general opinion, 
that they are well painted, but that they 
do not contain fo great a degree of art 
as theſe of Michael Angelo. 

ARETIN. 

Waar is that art? 


FABRINT. 


Tur have not the elegant Contours 
that the ſigures of the other have. 


ARETIN. 


Wuar are theſe c hgant Contours ? 


FAB RINI. 


Tuosr whit”: form ſuch beautiful legs, 
bande, backs, breafts, and ail other parts. 


ARETIXN. 
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ARETIN. 


Does it not then appear to you, and 
to the other favourers of Michael An- 
gelo, that the nudes of Raphael have 
theſe parts alſo beautiful? 


FABRINELE 


I say not merely beautiful, but ex- 
tremely fo; but yet not in the perfection 
that the nudes of Michael Angelo have 
them. 


ARETIN. 


Wurxer do you deduce the rule for 
judging of this beauty ? 


FABRINEL 


IrnIXk it ſhould be taken (as you 
have alrcady tai!) from life, and from 
the ſtatues of the ancients. 


ARETIN. 
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ARETIN. 


You confeſs then, that the nudes of 
Raphael have every beautiful and per- 
fect part; for he ſeldom did any thing 
in which he did not imitate either the 
one or the other: whence we fee in his 
figures, heads, legs, turns of the body, 
arms, feet, and hands, that are won- 
derful. 


FABRINEL 


He did not mark the bones, muſcles, 
and certain little nerves and minutiz, fo 
ſtrongly as Michael Angelo has. 


ARETIN. 


He hes marked theſe perts fallicienly 
ſtrong, which required to be fo marked, 


and Michael Angelo (be it ſaid without 
ofence) ſometimes more fo than was 
proper. This is fo clear, that there is no 
need to exemplify it farther, I muſt put 

you 
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you in mind that I have faid, it is of 
greater importance to cloath the bones 
with plump toft fleth, than to forcſhorten 
the figures; and as a proof of this truth, 
I add. that the antients have, for the moſt 
parr, made their figures tender, and with 
few parts ſtrongly marked. Yet Ra- 
phact has not always ſtopped at delicacy : 
he has, as I have faid before, for the ſake 
of varying his figures, made ſome nudes 
ſtrongly marked, as he tound occaſion ; as 
may be ſeen in his battle ®, in the old 
man carried by his fon, and in many 
others. But he was not extremely fond 
of this manner, becauſe he placed his 


The battle of Conſtantine againſt Maxentius, 
in the Hall of Conſiantine, at the Vatican, deſigned 
by Raphael, and painted by Julio Romano, proba- 
bly the fineſt piece of painting in freſeo in the 
world. Sce a Deſcription of and Remarks upon it, 
in Raguezet's Monumens de Rome, who concludes 
with ſaying, ** there is ſcarce any work of this cha- 
racter. but what ſeems cold compared with this.” 
P. 221, &c. 


principal 
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principal end in plcaſing, (as really being 
the principal part of painting) lecking 
rather the name of elegant than terrible: 
and he acquired another, being generally 
called Graceful ; for beſides — 


It is remarkable that Apelics and Raphael, the 
greateſt antient and m:cdcin art.ts, were both cele- 
brated for their excellence in giving grace to their 
figures. This is the Ia% Znifhirg firoke of the maſ- 
ter, which mcancr painters never can attain to. 
When we have mentioned Raphael, Corregio, and 
Guido, the lize of g racer ful painters is almoſt extinct. 
* To grace (ſays a judicicus writer) Apelles and 
Corregio owe immortality ; but Michacl Angelo 
was blind to it. % „nan E. fecticus en the Paint- 
ing and Scu{{ ture of the Gre, P- 274 

The laſt finiti.; and ncbieft part of beauty, 
(fays the ingenious author of Crts] is Grace; 
which every body is accuſlomed to ſpeale of, as a 
thing inexplicable; and in a great meaſure I believe 
it is ſo. We know that the foul is, but we ſcarce 
know what it is; every judge of beauty can point 
out Grace, but no one that I know of has ever yet 
fixed upon a deSaition of it.” This admirable 
writer has gone the ſartheſt of any in poiuting out 
wherein grace conſiſts. What he fays upon it is too 

loag 


I 


Deſign, Variety, and the effect which 
all his works have on the ſpectator's 
mind, there are found in them that which 
Pliny ſays characteriſed the figures of 
Apclles, that ventſtas, that je xe [fas 
guet, which uſes to charm fo much in 
paiating as well as poetry; inſomuch that 
it fills the mind of the ſpectator or reader 
with infinite delight, without our know- 
ing what gives us pleaſure; which conſi- 
deration cauſed Petrarca (that ad rable 
and elegant painter of the beauties and 
virtues cf Madonna Laura) to ſing 


thus: 


long to he inferted here; but the reader will find it 
in Cie, p. 29, &c. a work that merits to be writ- 
ten in letters of gold. and preſerved as a jewel un- 
rivalled for its taſte and beauty. 

There is alſo an Eſſay on this ſubject in Winckel- 
man's Painting ax! Scull ture of th: Greeks, and 
ſome remarks on it in the © Reflexions pour fervir 
de notes an pocme de Fart de peindre, par M. 
Watelct.” 


« F an 
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« * EF unnon ſo che ne g't occhi, che in un punto 
% Po far chiara la notte, c urs il giorno, 
« El mel amaro, t addalcir Paſcent:a.” 
M certain ſomething in her eye is ſeen, 
Which cauſes night to ſhine like day ſerene, 
Or veil the day, when ſhining clear and bright, 
In haney warmtr and bitter can create, 

And gives to bitters all the haey's ſweet. 


FABRINTI. 
Tuis which you call venuſtas, is called 
by the Greeks Xa, which I would al- 
ways tranſlate by the word Grace . 


Parte prima, Sonetto 179. 
Wie may obſerve, that the poets have always 
treated of Grace as the comp'etion of beauty, as in- 
dependent of other parts of beauty, but neceſſary to 
give them all their due force Motion is alſo al- 
ways included in Grace; which has induced Mr. 
Webb to define it, the moſt pleaſing conceivable 
aGion expreſſed with the utmoſt fimpl;city.” Thus 
Milton defcribes Eve leaving Adam with the Angel. 
Wich lowlineſs majeſtic from her ſcat 

« And grace, that wen who faw to with her ſtay, 


— Par. Left, B. vu. 42. 
And 
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ARETIN. 


Tax great Raphael knew alſo perfectly 
well how to foreſhorten figures when he 


And afterwards, 
« With gaddeſs- like demeanor forth ſhe went; 
% Not unattended ! for on her, as queen, 
* A pomp of winning Graces waited ftill. —i& 5g. 
In the firſt line he ſeems to have remembered the 
« ;ncefſu patuit Dea” of Virgil. 
The fame poet alſo makes Adam fay of his meet- 
ing Eve, 
— « Bzhold her not far off. 
« Such I ſaw her in my dream adorn d 
« With all that Earth or Heaven could beſtow, 
„To make her amiable: on ſh: came, 


Grace was in all her ſteps, heaven in her eye, 
la every geſluce dignity and love.” Ver. 485. 
So Muſzus, deſcribing Hero, aſeribes grace to 

every member; but more eſpecially that her eyes ſhot 

forth graces, in the following beautiful lines : 
no N e Sov. Oh rah 

© Ter; xu ανt TEL Tz ar 4 N 7c Bos, 
* O23: zu Nazi Ng T. 


P Ariofio 
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pleaſed. Beſides, I again repeat to you, 
that in all his works he had a variety fo 
admirable, that no one figure reſembies 
another, either in air or motion ; fo that 
there is not the leaft ſhadow of that 
which is improperly called by painters 
Manner,“ that is, bad practice, in 
which you conſtantly fee forms and faces 
reſembling one another And as Mi- 
chael Angelo in his works always fought 
after difficulty, fo, on the contrary, Ra- 
Phael fought caſe ; a part, as I before ob- 
ſerved, difficult to obtain; and he obtained 
it in fuch a manner, that his works feem 
to be done without much thought, and 


Ariofto ſeems to add this laſt pe:feftion to the form 
of his Alcina, in the two lines following thole quo- 
ted by my Author : 

Avena in gui parte un laccia tee. 

O parlt o rida o canti © paſſo mova. — 
W ͤ o = com ts tn fits. 
human form, it muſt be fo likewiſe to the perfection 
ot the iaicaurc act. 

by 


nee an 
by no means laboured; which is a mark 
of the greateſt perfection. So alſo among 
writers, the beſt in the eſteem of che 
learned are the eaſieſt; as Virgil and Ci- 
cero in the Roman language, and in ours 
Petrarca and Anofto.” As to expreſſion 
of the paſſions, and a power over the 
mind, I ſhall add nothing to what I have 
faid before, which I touched upon, only 
leſt you ſhould fay that his figures failed 
in this part. 


FABRINI 


Tuis I do not deny. But what fay you 
of the figures of Michacl Angelo ? 


ARETIN. 


I witL not fay any thing concerning 
them, becauſe it is a part of which all 
are capable er judging; nor would I 
chuſe to offend you by what I ſhould fay. 


P 2 FABRINL 
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FABRINTI. 
ProcttD then to colouring. 


ARETIN. 


Ir is neceffary that we ſhould firſt con- 
fider the man when cloathed. 


FABRINTI. 


Or this you need not fay any more; 1 
know that the drapery of Raphael is more 
commended than that of Michael Angelo; 
perhaps becauſe Raphael ſtudied more of 
the manner . 
chael Angelo the nude. 


ARETIN. 


RaTHtr, Raphael ſtudied both one 
and the other, and Michael Angelo the 
latter only : We may therefore determane, 
that as to deſign they were equal, or ra- 
ther 


r 
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ther that Raphael was ſuperior, as his 


talents were more various and univerſal ; 
as he has better preſerved the diſtinctions 
of ſexes and ages; and as his pictures 
abound more in grace and beauty, inſo- 
much that there never was any but re- 
ceived pleaſure from them. —— As to 


Colouring —— 
FAIJRINI. 


Tuus far I agree with you; pray 
proceed. 


ARETIN. 


excelled all his predeceſſors in painting, 
whether in Oil or in Freſco; but fil 
more remarkably in the latter; inſomuch 
that I have heard many fay, and I dare 
affirm to you, that the paintings of Ra- 
phael in Freſco exceed in Colouring the 
works of the beſt maſters in Oil. They 
are ſoft, and united with the moſt beau- 

P 3 tiful 
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tiful rehievo, and with every perfection 
art can produce. Santo Zago, a painter, 
who himſelf was excellent, particularly in 
painting in Freſco; alſo ſtudious in col- 
lecting antiques, of which he has a great 
number, extremely fond of reading, and 
well verſed in hiſtory and poetry; uſed to 
expatiate upon Raphaels excellence in 
this point in all companies. I ſhall not 
ſpeak of Michael Angelo's Colouring, 
becauſe every one knows that he took 
little care in this article, and you give ir 
up to me. But Raphael knew the art, 
by the means of colouring, to produce 
fleſh, drapery, landſcape, and whatever 
elſe is objective to the art of the pain- 
ter. He alio ſometimes painted por- 


®* Raphael's univerſal genias entitles him to the 
praiſe Pliny gives to an ancient artiſt; Docilis ac 
laborioſus ante omnes et in quocumque genere ex- 
cellens ac ſibĩ zqualis.” L. zxxv. c. 11. Ducile 
and ãnduſtrious above all others, excellent in every 

part of his art, and always equa! to himſelf. 
traits 
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traits from nature; amongſt others Pope 
Julius the Second, Pope Leo the Tenth, 
and many other great perſonages, which 
are all eſtremed divine. He was allo a 
great architect; for which reaſon, after the 
death of * Bramante, the building of St. 
Peter and the Palace was deſtined to him 
by the fame Pope Leo; whence we fre- 
quently ſee in his pictures buildings drawn 
perfectly juſt as to the architecture and 
perſpective. His early death + was a 
very great loſs to painting : He left his 
name behind him illuftrious 
Europe, and lived during the few years 


®* Bramante was a country man of Raphaei's, and 
ſonewhat related to him. It was he who propoſed 
to Julius the Second, to call him to Rome, to paint 
the chambers of the Vatican, in which other pain- 
ters had already laboured, pariiculucty Peter Peru- 


day. Vide 4ivecat. Die. Hip. 


P 4 of 
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of his hfe, (as I can affure you of my 
own knowledge, and as Vaſari has 
juſtly written) not like a private man, 
but like a prince“, being liberal of his 


* Vafari {whoſe life of this aſtoniſhing painter is 
very well worth reading) ſays, The kindneſs and 
ſweetneſs of his temper was fugh, that if any pain- 
ter, whether known to him or not, wanted his aſſiſi- 
ance in any defign, he would leave his own work 
to aſſiſt him. He always kept a number of artiſts 
employed, aſſiſting and teaching them rather as his 
children than as ſcholars.” He confirms what our 
author ſays, of the Pope's intention to make bim a 
Cardinal, and Cardinal Bibiena's folicitude to kare 
him marry his nicce, to whom Raphael left a gen- 
teel fortune. —— He alſo ſays, His death gave 
the greateſt concern to all the Pope's court, in which 
he had held the office of Chamberlain ; and even the 
Pope himſelf was ſo much aſſected, as to weep bit - 
terly. - Painting itſelf may be faid to have died 
with this noble artiſt, and to have become blind, 
v hen his eyes were cloſed. To us it only remains 
to unitate the excellent method of which he has left 
us an example, to retain a grateful ſenſe of his vir- 
tues and our obligations, and to expreſs it in the 
mot honourable manner we can. For, in truth. he 
brought 
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knowledge and fortune to ſuch ſtu- 
dents in his art as needed the aſſiſt- 
ance of either. It was univerſally be- 
lieved that the Pope intended to give 
him a CardinaFs Hat: For beſide all 
his excellence as a painter, Raphael 
poſſeſſed every virtue, excellence of morals, 
and elegance of mapners, that become 
a gentleman. Theſe excellent quali- 
ties induced the Cardinal Bibiena to 
preſs him, contrary to his own will, to 
time of conſummating the marriage, ex- 
pecting that the Pope (who had intima- 
ted his intention to him) would make 
him a Cardinal. The fame Pope had 
given him a little while before his death 
the office of Chamberlain, an appointment 
both of honour and profit. After all 1 


brought his art, both as to invention and coleuring, 
to the highet perfection; nor can any one be ex- 
pected to ariſe in future time, who ſhall excel him.“ 


Veſart Fita di K 


have 
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have ſaid, you may reſt aſſured, that Ra- 
phael was not only equal, but ſuperior to 
M'chael Angelo in painting. In Sculp- 
ture Michael Angelo ſtands alone, divine, 
and equal to the antients ; nor in this has 
he need of my praiſes; nor can he be ex- 
celled by any. 

FABRINI. 


Tous diſcourſe, my friend Aretin, has 
been very pleaſing to me: For the future 
I ſhall think as you do; for with fuch 
reaſons a man cannot be deceived. But 
we have ſtill time to ſpare; and if you 
are not fatigued with fpeaking, you 
ſpective excellencies of ſome other painters. 


ARE TIN. 

Jau not uſed to be tired with fo ſhort 

a diſcourſe ; and this is a matter which I 
have already promiſed you ; nor will I fail 


to mention ſome, that you may ſee, that 
heaven 


A iner as 


heaven has in our days been as favourable 
to Painting as to Literature. 5 19% 


I fay, then, that Liox Ano pa Vinci 
was in every part equal to Michael An- 
gelo, but had fo elevated a genius, that 
he never was contented wich what he had 


done. As he was great in every thing, fo 
| in painting horſes he was ſtupendous *. 

* Lionardo da Vinci was fon of Piero da Vinci, 
and had by nature a great inclination for painting. 
His father carrying ſome of his drawings toAndrea dcl 
Verrochio, this latter was aſtoniſned at the progreſs 
he had made by the ſtrength of his genius alone, 
unaſſiſted by art, and took him under his care. Hie 
faded geometry, in which he became excellent, as 
alſo in Sculpture, which he had applied himſelf to 
when a boy, forming heads of earth. He alſo made 
deſigus in architecture. Nature was fo bountiful to 
him, acccrding to Vaſari, that to whatſoever he tur ned 
his mind, he ſuccerded in it, and was unequalled 
by any of his age, for the quickneſs and the viva- 

city, beauty, grace, and perfection found in all his 
works. The gratitude of his age compared him 
rather too flatteriugly to Apelles and Phidias, and 


Ty RT. He certainly was the firſt 
excellent 
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Georcro Da CASTELFE ANCo was alſo s 
painter in high eſtimation, bur ſtill greater 
expectance: Some of his works in oil have 
fuch vivacity and brilliancy, that there 
fem to be no ſhadows. This great man 
Sed of the plague, with no fmall los ts 
panang 


Jurio Romano was a great pain- 
ter, who ſhewed himſelf to have been 


a diſciple worthy of Raphael, not only 


exellent painter after the revival of the art; the 
works of Cimabue and his followers being cold and 
lifeleſs. In what repute he flood with Francis the 
Firſt, bas bern already mentioned, p. 54. He 
was, beiide his excellence in painting and architec- 
ture, eftecmed the beſt muſician, the beſt rider, the 
beſt fencer, the beſt dancer, the moit laborious, the 
moſt diligent man of his age. Vide Faſari et Naretti 
Hal. Libr. He founded the Florentine ſchool, and 
enriched the art more by his writings, the reſult of 
long ſtudy, than his pictures, which are not numerous. 
© ® Caſtelfranco, generally called Gicrgione, was 
contemporary in the Venetian School, to Lionardo 
da Vinci in the Florentine. He is principally known 
as having been for ſome time Titian's mafter. 


- 


n 
in painting, but alſo in architecture. Theſe 
qualities rendered him very dear to Fre- 
deric Duke of Mantua, tor whom he 
painted many pictures, all of which recci- 
ved the higheſt praiſes; he alſo ornament- 
e d Mantua with moſt beautiful buildings. 
He was happy in invention, a good de- 
ſigner, and his colouring moſt beautiful. 
But he was excelled in colourmg, and 
in the graceful manner, by Ax ro io Da 
CozREGGIO®, a moſt elegant maſter. We 
may ice many of his pictures in Parma 
of ſuch beauty, that it ſcems as if greater 
could not even be wiſhed. It is true, he 
excels more in colouring than in defign 7. 


* He was not of Corzeggia, but of a lit: le village 
near. | J. E. 

+ It is aſtoniſhing to nd a genius Eke that of 
Correggio breaking through the cloud of birth and 
fruation ; it ſhews that nothing can totally con- 
ceal or overcome the diving fre which is given by 
Nature. Corregyto, the native of a lice village. gave 
en painting a perfection ta which even the immor- 
tel, works of Repb ari had not attained. Although 


nam a1 
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But what ſhall I fay to you of Fx axcesco 
ParMtGrano? He gave a certain beauty 


naturally of a timid diſpoſition, he dared to attempt 
a manner totally different from all his predecæſiors; 
but not without being certain of the effect. He 
knew, he felt, that grace was intimately connected 
with ſenſibility of foul; and therefore, from his nicer 
perceptions of beauty in nature, he was enabled to 
preſent a more perſect reflection of it to the eye of 
the fpefiator. He underſtood and praci:{et] the moit 
beautiful colouring, the moſt perfect hiare ferro, 
unitated the foftrels and elaſticity of fleſh, gave to 
embanpoeint of any painter who ever exiſted. — We had 
lat: ly the pleaſure of ſeeing a Magdalen of his exh's 
bited to the public, of which Mr. Strange, the fortunate 
poſleſſur, fays juſtly, * No other than the pencil of 
Correggio could have intruduced ſuch a peculiar 
character of beauty, blended with fo much grace 
and ſweetnels, as we fee in this head. Indeed Cor- 
rezgio may jullly be called the painter of beauty, 
fweetneks, grace, and ſenſibility. He died of a fe- 
rer, in conſequence of drinking cold water when hot 
with walking, aged 40, baving been generally 
flceightened in his eircumſtar cee by providing for 
a large family. 


da 


e 


to all his works, which enamours all who 
ſee them. He coloured alſo in a delicate 
manner, and was fo elegant and accurate 
in his deſign, that the works he has left 
on paper aftoniſh every ſpectator. He 
was extremely fond of the works and 
name of Raphael, and alſo died young. 
It was ſaid in Rome, (as Vaſari writes) 
that the foul of Raphael had entered into 
his body, becaute of the conformity of 
their genius and cuſtoms. ParmEci- 
ANO was unjultly accuſed of attending 
ro Alchymy ; for there never was a Phi- 
lofopher who defpiſed money, and the 
produce of it, more than he did. Bar- 
11s 1A of Parma, his diſciple, an excel- 
tent ſculptor, together with many others, 
reftifies this. GtROLAUO MazzoLa, his 
couſin, now walks in the fame ſteps, 
in an honourable and very reſpectable 
manner. 1 


— FAEBRINI. 
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FABRINLI. 


Paxmcranino alſo is, I think, _ 
2 


ARETIN. 


Por ono“ pa Caravaccio was alfo 
a great and excellent painter; his in- 
ventions beautiful, an experienced 
and expeditious defigner, and a great imi- 
tator of the Antique. It is true, he did 
not excel in colouring, and his moſt ex- 
cellent works are in chiaro ſcuro in freſco. 
But what is moſt ſurpriſing is, that Poli- 
doro was little leſs than one or two-and- 


* Polidoro came young from Caravaggio to 
Rome, at the time when the Vatican was painting 
by order of Leo the Tenth. He was a poor maſon, 
and carried the hod ; but obſerving the works of 
the painters employed there, he fell fo much in love 
with painting, and ſtudied it with fuch ſucceſs, as 
to render his beautiful works celebrated throughout 
the world. LE 


rwenty- 


Kerns. 


twenty-two years of age when he began 
to learn the art: He ftudied under Ra- 
phael. He alſo died very young, being 
Filled after a terrible manner in Meſſina, 
in order to rob him, by a ſervant, who 
crime deſerved. 
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III to find that Michael Angelo 
does not ſtand alone in painting. 


ARETIN. 


Anda zA Dri Sarto had alſo great 
perfection in this art: his works were in- 
finely pleaſing to Francis king of France. 
PezINo ber V aca merits no ſmall praiſe. 
The painters have always eſteemed the 
works of AxTowto Da Poapowove, who 
was an experienced and expeditious 
maſter, and delighted in foreſhort- 
enings and terrible figures. There are 


Q fome 
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ſome excellent pictures of his in freſco in 
Venice; as, a Mercury in the front of the 
houſe del Talenti, which is well fore- 
ſhortened; a battle and a horſe, which 
are much commended ; and a Proſerpine 
in the arms of Pluto, which is an elegant 
figure. There is alſo in the great chapel 
of the church of St. Roch, a picture of 
God the Father, with fome angels in hea- 
ven, and alſo ſome Doctors and Evange- 
lifts, which gained him great reputation *. 
It was neceſſary he ſhould have all theſe 
qualities, having to contend with Titian, to 
whom however he was very inferior. Nor 
is it any wonder; fince in Titian alone (be 


® The cloifter of the convent of the Auguſtines of 
St. Nephen in Venice, is painted by his hand. Jr 
is faid, there was fach an emulation between Titian 
and him, that he always painted with a ſword 
by his fide, and a ſhield near, like the bravoes of 
that time. LE. 
Of the painters here mentioned full accounts may 

be ſeen in Vaſari. 
it 
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it ſaid in peace with other painters) all 
thoſe excellencies are collected together in 
perfection, which are found diſperſed in 
many others. As for invention and de- 
ſign, none ever exceeded him: In colour- 
ing none ever was his equal. To Titian 
alone muſt be yielded the palm of per- 
fect colouring, which none of the an- 
tients* could ever obtain ; or if they did, 


®* Apelles was eſteemed to excel in colour- 
ing. He is faid to have uſed a warmth of 
colouring ſimilar (by what we may judge) to that 
of Titian. The antients, if they did not excel in 
beautiful colouring, had a great advantage over the 
moderns in durability. ——Plutarch, in his Life of 
Ariſtides, gives us an inſtance of this. After the battle 
of Platea, the Athenians and Lacedemonians diſputed 
the honour of the day; the determination was left to 
the Greeks, who declared the honour muſt be given 
to ſome third city.——lt was determined in favour 
of the Platzans ; to which Ariſtides gave conſent, in 


the name of the Athenians, ard Pauſanias for the 

Lacedemonians: wre d Aae ifs n- 

xcTe Ta\arre Tow; IDatacoiicow af uw Ti; Ama; a- 

A 52 K 
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it has always been wanting in a greater 


or leſs degree to all the moderns : For, 
as F have faid, he equalled Nature herſelf, 
whence all his figures ſeem alive, to move 
and breathe. Titian has not ſhewn any 
__ but a propriety of 
os ts for; wo webs, 
but the tender fleſhineſs of nature. In 
his pictures the lights always contend 
themſelves in the fame manner as in 
nature. | 
apart fourſcore talents (out of the ſpoils) for the Pla- 
trans, wherewith they built a temple to Minerva, 
_ and adorned it with pictures. which even to this 
very day retain their full luſtre.” At the time of 
Plutarch's writing, theſe pictures were about, 570 
years old ; and I am informed by gentlemen who 
| have ſeen the remains of antient pictures at Rome, 
that the colours are fo fixed into the intonacatura, 
(a kind of ſtucco, upon which they are painted) as 
to hare dyed it to a coaliderable depth, making the 
OI I OO WEEN 
FABRINTE 
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FABRINI. 


I nrar every one make the fame 
obſervation. 


ARETIN. 


It is well known too that Nature made 
him a painter. For being born at Ca- 
dara of honourable parents, he was ſent, 
when a child of nine years old, by his 
father to Venice, to the houſe of his father's 
brother, (who there attended the care of 
one of thoſe honourable offices which 
are always given to citizens) in order that 
he might be put under ſome proper 
maſter to ſtudy painting 3 his father 


I have read ſomewhere that Titian was born 
in the year 1477, in a little caflle called Pieve, 
dependent on Cadora, in the confines of Friuli, of 
| honourable parents, named Vecelli; of which family 
was St. Titian, biſhop of Odezzo, whence I ſuppoſe 
he had the name of Titian. | LE 


Qz having 
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FAIRINI. 


I aw pleaſed to hear any particular in 
regard to a painter ſo ſingularly excellent. 


ARETIN. 


His uncle directly carried the child to 
the houſe of Sebaſtian (father of the ele- 
cant Valerius) and of Francis Zuccati, 
(the only maſters in the art of moſaic, by 
them brought to that perfection in 
which we now ſce their beſt pictures) to 
learn the principies of the art. From 
thence he was removed to Gentil Bellin, 
(brother of John, but much inferior to 
him) who at that time was at work with 
his brother in the grand council-cham- 


ber. But Titian, puſhed on by Na- 


In 
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in the art, could not endure following 
the dry and laboured manner of Gentil, 


but defigned with boldneſs and expedi- 


- * fon. Gentil on this told him, he would 


make no progreſs in painting, becauſe 
he entirely deferted his manner. 


T1T1an leaving the ignorant Gentil, 
applied himſelf to John Bellin ; but not 
perfeftly pleaſed with his manner, he 
- choſe Georgio da Caſtelfranco. Deſign- 
ing and painting with Giorgione (as he 
was called), he became ſhortly fo excel- 
painting the front of the German Ware- 
houſe which looks over the great Canal, 


® The Fondgco dei Tedeſchi, or German Ware- 
houſe, is fituated upon the grand Canal, near the 
dy Giorgione, that toward the ſtreet by Titian, 
who in it imitated Giorgione's manner. Vide Fo- 


Q 4 Mercery 
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Mercery was given to Titian, who was 
nor yer quite rorrty' pets of gy s, im in 


FABRINT. 


I avs heard that Gs. id 
that Tirian was a painter in his mother's 


2 © 4 , 


* WIR. 


ARETIN. 


FFC 


5 AR ETIX. 


Nor long after he e 
pn a piſtuer for che high altar of the 
church of the Minor Friars* ; in which 
Eitian, as yet a youth, painted a virgin, 
in oil, aſcending to heaven, among many 
angels that accompany her (with God 
the Father above between two angels). 
She really appears aſcending, with a face 
ing -lightly. On the ground are the 
Apoſtles, who by diverſe at:itudes ex- 
preſs joy and wonder: They are for the” 
moſt part larger than life. It is certain this 
one picture contains at once the grandeur 
of Michael Angelo, the pleafing grace 
and - renuftas of Raphael, together with 


* The picture here mentioned was in Vaſari's 
time ſo hurt by careleſsnefs, that the figures were 
fearce diſccrnible. Titian alſo painted the altar-piece 
of the Conception in the fame church, and lies bu- 
ried undex ti altar of the Cruciſix. 


the 
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the proper colouring of nature. And 
that he did in oil; he did it in a very 
ſhort time, and was very young. With 
all this merit, ignorant painters, and the 
blind vulgar, who hitherto had ſeen no- 
thing but the dead and cold pictures of 
John Bellin, Gentil, and Vivarino, which 
were without motion or relief, (for Gior- 
gione had not done as yet any public 
work in oil, or at moſt nothing but half 
figures and portraits) fa:d all the ill they 
could of this very picture. At length, 
Envy growing cool, and Truth by little 
and little opening their eyes, the pcople 
began to wonder at the new manner 
found out at Venice by Titian, and all the 
painters from that time ſtudied to imitate 
him; but being put out of their own 


* Tt is true that this picture did not pleaſe the 
Friars ; but the Cæſarean Ambaſſador being willing 
to bay it, they at length opened their eyes, and held 
ir in higher ciem. = 7 7 
way, 


rn 


way, found themſelves at a ſtand. And 
certainly it may be almoſt attributed to a 
miracle, that Titian, without having even 
ſeen the antiques at Rome, which af- 
forded hght to all the excellent painters, 
with only the little glimmering he had 
diſcovered in the works of Giorgi 
ſaw and conceived the idea of perfect 


FABRINLI. 
Ir is a proverb of the antient Greeks, 
© That it is not given to all to go to Co- 
rinth;ꝰ and you have faid, to paint well 
js given but to few. 


ARETIN. 


TitT1an had now acquired fo great 
reputation by his works, that there was 
not a gentleman in Venice who did not 
endeavour to procure 2 portrait or ſome 
tures were beſpoken of him; different 

churches 
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In the church of theſe Friars u picture 
was done by him, at the inftance of the 
* Pefaro family, for the altar (where the 
font of holy water is, with a little mar 
ble figure of St. John Baptiſt, done by 
Sanfovino), wherein he painted a Ma- 
donaa firing with the child on her 
hp. g-ntly holding up one of its legs, 
and reſting the other foot on one of 
ker hands. Before her is St. Peter, of a 
venerable aſpect, turning toward her with 
ane of his hands on an open book, ſup- 
potted by the other, and the keys lying at 
kis feet. There are alto St. Francis, and 
2 man in armour holding a ſtandard, with 
the portraits of ſome of the Pefari, which 
appear quite like nature. Within the 


* The aurhor of the Fure@er illonirato, & c. ſpeaks 
ef the meuſolcum of this family, but ſays nothing of 
the picrure mentioned here by Aretin ; by which I 
tuppote it has fince been removed by the family. 
Js was in te church when Vafari wrote. 


LO 


ien, cloifter 
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cloiſter of the church * of St. Nicholas. 
be alſo painted a picture for the great 
altar, wherein that Saint is the priacipal 
figure, dreſſed in a golden cope, where 
the luſtre and brilliancy of that metal is 
diſcernible, and ſeems really interwoven. 
Ga one fide is St. Catherine, with a flight 
turn, her face and every other part. truly 
divine; on the other, a naked Sebaſtian, 
beautifully formed, and with a tinct of 
carnation fo like to nature, that it ſeems 
going to ſee this St. Sebaſtian, ſaid, ** I 
beheve Titian has in this nude really put 
fleſh, not colour There are ſome other 
very excellent figures at a diſtance. 
They all app-ar, as it were, intent on 2 
virgin, who is repreſented above, tage- 
ther with ſome angel. Every figure 

ſhews e modeſty and fandtiry which-i 


This church was burn'd down in the grex: fg 
which deſtroycd a Large part of the City Aw. 1 TS 6. 


5% 


— 
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ineſtimable. Beſides which, the head of 


St. Nicholas - Apr and 
full of infinite majeſty *. 


FABRINTI. 
I navs frequently feen theſe works. 


ARETIN. 
In the church of St. Mary the Greater 


Pouſiin, in an extacy of St. Paul, has alſo imitated . 
the fame head ; but theſe two painters have both : 
ſohened the expreſion. J. E. 


ture 
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ture of the Biſhop Peter Martyr fallen to 
arm to ſtrike him, and a Monk in flight 
with ſome little angels in the air, who 
deſcend with the crown of martyrdom. 
This is in a woody country, with ſeveral 
elder-trees ; all having ſuch perfection, 
that it is much eaſier to envy than imi- 
tate them. The Friar ſeems to fly with 
a countenance full of fear; it ſeems as if 
one heard him cry out; his action is 
bold, as of one who is really frightened ; 
his drapery is made in a manner of which 
we have no example. The face of St. 
Peter has the paleneſs uſually attendant 
on the faces of perſons at the approach 
of death. He puts forth an arm and 
hand fo well, that one may fay, Nature 
is conquered by Art. | 


I $HaLt not extend my diſcourſe fo 
far as to point out to you the beauties of 
invention, deſign, and colouring, becauſe 


they 
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the Senate gave him an ample proviſion ; 


and he painted in the hall I have fo often 
mentioned, the hiſtory of Frederic Bar- 
baroſſa, kiſſing the Pope's feet; and 
in another part of the hall a battle F, 
where there are many different forms of 
things; and among others, a young man, 
who having fallen into a ditch, in getting 
out gains the ſhore by a ſtretch of his 
leg fo natural, that the leg ſeems not to 
be painting but real. You may obſerve 
I paſs ſighitly over theſe works; becauſe 
only to mention the excellencies, I muſt 


* This is the picture mentioned in the beginning 


of the diſcourſe. Vaſari ſays of it, that it is the 
moſt compleat. moſt celebrated, moſt excellent, beſt 
underſtood, and beſt conducted of any picture Titian 
ever painted. 
+ Theſe pictures are burnt. There are plates of 
them but the engravings are very fearcce. J. E. 
| reſt 
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reſt upon them a whole day. The fame of 
Titian was not confined within the bounds 
of Venice, but fpread itſelf diffuſedly 
all over Iraly, and made many of the 
principal nobility deſirous of having ſome 
of his works; among whom were AL 
phontus Duke of Ferrara, Frederic Duke 
of Mantua, Francis Maria Duke of Ur- 
bino, and many others. Having ex- 
rended to Rome, it induced Pope Leo to 
invite him with honourable appointments, 
that Rome, beſides the pictures of Ra- 
of the divine works of his hands. Bur the 
great Navagero, no lefs acquainted with 
painting than with poetry, (particularly in 
Latin, in which he was' fo excellent,) 
foreſceing, that in loſing him Venice 
would be deſpoiled of one of her greateſt 
crnaments, prevailed with him not to 
g9*. His fame alſo extended into France; 
=. He did go to Rome, but returned from thence 
home to Venice afier the death of Leo and Raphael, 
45 R in 
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nor did King Francis fail to folicit him 
with high offers to come to him ; but 
Tirian would not leave Venice, whither 
he had come when a child, and had choſen 
it for his country. Of Charles the Fifth 
conclude, that there never was p 

as Titian always was. Sce the force of 


ſupreme excellence 
ry FABRINT. 


Ler who will ſay to the contrary, me- 
rit never can reft long concealed ; and 
every man poſſeſſed of ir, if he 
Ra ik cnc, he web 
his on fortune. ; 


ad ao; wade eats the viſtas of th, 
has hape, mentioned base. About the ſame time 
2 


"2 -70 


C, 1 8 k2 3 ITE No ens 3 5 $4 1 * 
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To "TORE? Fabrini, * „ luy 
with the greateſt truth, that there nevet 


Iris any painter who did gtezter honour 
to' his than Titian. For know- 
thg his own merit, he always eſteemed his 
| of the higheſt value, not caring 
to paint unleſs for great perſons, and fuch 
as were able to reward him properly for 
them. Ir would be too long to recount 
the peruckes dave by him, which are of 


r 
his works, and fit to him. I ſhould be 
too prolix, if I was to diſcourſe” of his 
pictures, which are in the chambers of 
the college, and of the many others done 
rr 
A R 2 England; 
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the weeping Madonna, of Titius, of Tan- 
talus, of Syſiphus, of Andromeda, and of 
Adonis“, (ef which engravings will be 
publiſhed ſoon) and of other hiſtorical and 
fabulous ſtories ; works equally divine, 
whether conſidered with reſpect to defign, 
ing, or invention. But I will re- 
both as he is my friend and companion, 
an as he muſt be bund who cannot fee 
the fun. I mutt not omit mentioning, that 
Titan painted at Mantua for the Duke 


2 gan the 2 


done, invited Titian to England, as he had Holbein 
and other celebrated painters. The Adonis here 
mentioned is highly praiſed by Dolce, in a letter to 
M. Aleſſ. Contarini, which we find in the Rauccolta 
di Letters fulla Pittura Scaltura ed Architettura, 
Vol. 3. p- 257. frem which it ſeems, as if Titian was 


—— cc w.ddw_v. 
Henry. | 


marbles. 
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marbles. They are of ſuch exquiſite pet- 
feftion, that vaſt numbers go to that city 
only to fee them, thinking that they fee 
b er- ne * Ne. 


FABRINT. 


I xxo well that few of the lower 


rank can boaſt the having any portrait or 
other picture done by him. 


ARETIN. 


Ou Titian is, then, in painting divine 
and unequalled ; nor ought Apelles him- 
ſelf, were he alive, to diſdain to do him 
honour *. But beſides his wonderful ex- 
cellence in painting, he has many other 


An honour that great painter never refuſed to 
merit; witneſs his treatment of Protogenes, whoſe 


pe cmpliines ans doing hagns © 2h cnpnny- 
| the beende price of Gy talents for every one of 


In 


I”. 
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—— an 
— 2 
deſerves it. He alſo is a maſt 
_—_ 
— in all things; of a gentle 
placid temper ; affable ; of the moſt 
— — — 


9 | FABRINT 


Arx this is perſectly true ; and 
=1 
r 
TRE ſubject, we may conchade; 
although there are at preſent many 
excellent painters, thoſe three hold the 
firſt rank, Michael Angelo, Raphael, and 


Titan. 


ARETIN. 
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that gives hopes of arriving at any great 
degree of excellence. Thoſe who might 
by diligence become celebrated, overcome 
by avarice, beftow little or no labour on 
their works. Baptiſta Franco, the Vene- 
tian, is not guilty of this fault; he ſtudies 
with all folicitude, both in painting and 
deſigning, to honour Venice, and to ac- 
quire perpetual fame to himſelf ; whence 
he is a much commended maſter, boti 
in painting and deſign. But do you re- 
aſfection, to be a more equitable judge, 


Fp INI S. 


% —— — 
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N. B. The Italic 2, refers to the Notes. 


ARON, bow to be repreſented in painting, 

page 88. 

Aovisen, (Mr.) p. 36, . 164, ». 

Aprtan, Emperor, 2 51. 

£Ztian P. 42 

ALtozar Dunes. Vid. Dust. 

Arstart on recommended, p. 108. 

Arena deſcribed by Arioſto, p. 111. 

Allegories (the abſurdity of dome of the modern) 
p. 184, =. 

Arcakor ri, p. 52, 2 91, . 

ALEXauDER, p. 42, 139, 3. 

— SEVERUS, p. 51. 

Anatomy to be ſtudied, 156, =. 137. 

Andes del Sarto, p. 5, 66. 

his character as an artiſt, p. 225. 

Ango, (M) p. 4. 6, 7, 0, 11, 12, 13, 18, 19, 
21, 22, 35 48, 55, 63. 74, 115, 128, n. 129, n. 
130, „. 1%, =. , 174, 178, 182. 193, 200, 
2c6, x. 210, 211, 2, 233, 241, 246. 

— cy wt Rapbacl, 171, cc 


Axctro, 


250 Em > = 


— 
ee eee figures, 
P- 109 
— their care in their works, p. 155. 
A%TICUES ſtudied by the beſt matters, p. 12, . 
Rubens opinion of their uſe and neceſiy, 
p. 129, . 
— necc ry to be ſtudied by the painter, 
ey 
23 (Marc) Engraver. Vid. Mazc — 
Ark. P- 6. 2% 42, 48. $3» 20% # 2% 352, 
161, 227. 245 
6 the mn graceful of the ancients. N e 
206, s. 


his Venus, 


OE 0 
from Phryne, b. 328. y 
22 two Venus's, p. 128, . 728 

appeal to horſes, p. 153, 2. cod 
Aro ron us. p. tO, : 5 0. 
Astrix, p. 31, 3. 179, #. - © 5 8 
As 0% o, p. 18, 37, . 116. 

„ p. 18, . 17, 210, . 

his deſcription of Alcina, p. R 
— —— uanflatien of the above deſcriptions” p. 


13. . 


Az1ST&x£Tv5, quoted, p. 36, =. 


Aas rings, 


2 . . - . 
* F . 5 


Txt 
Aris, the Theban, p. . A san 04 


AmisTOTLE, 


40. A 0 109 6 . ... 
Artiſt (one - 


is not an) may judge of the Arts 


* 40. + 
AzrTs, the polite, bemnaine the wink, y 174, 5 
— ornamental and uſeful, 
— have all thriven ia the times, pc 730, #- 


ATuxzus, p. 122. 
Arratus, K. bought a pifture of Azizr1D46 the 


Theban, p. 
Aucusrixo, — 192, *. 
Aveusrus, p. 49, 70, 2. 


BaiDanvcci, p. 169. . 

BasTran, p. 18. . 20, zt, 22, 23. 

Barris ra, of Parma, p. 223. 

— — Franco, p. 247. 

Beaury deftroyed by faſhion, p. 118, =. Ke. 

———— wheres it conſiſts, p. 35, 114. 116. 7. 0 
— 2 111, UB, *. 

(idea of] how formed, — 
—_ = — 133. * 

— abfolute or relative, p. 133, =. 

Belle idée, what, p. 36, =. rig. 
Barrio, p. . 18. . 230, 254- 
Bevsr, p 180. . 
Books recommended to the painter. — 
Boucnitn, (Fngraver) p. 192, . 
Boutocrst, (Bon) p. 68, 2. 
BaaMmanTeE, p. 218. 


Cxzsar, fond of _— 
- how by th he of Alexander's * 
tue, p 58. 


Cart ave n, — p. 9. 4 | 
4 | Carter. 


272 . 


CasTrtrnanco, p. 4. 64. 231, 232. 
— — 88 as an artiſt, 248. 
Casrrocitioxs quoted, p. 61. 
CranLEs V. (Emp. } his love for the Arts, p. 47. 15 
his reſpect for Titian, p. 46, 48, 68. 
Corner, how to be reprefented in painting, p. 73. 
Crctro quoted, p. 162, =. 
Cimate, whether it has any influence upon the Arts, 
bo, „. | 
C (durability of the antient) p. 227, 228, 2. 
Colouring, (a part of painting) * 152. é 
Contours muſt be 4 4mm 1 Hy 

p- 158. 


„ 


» liney, to be avoi 
Contraft of light and ſhade, p. 155. 
ä— * © 54- ®. - 

t. Jerome, p. 92, . 
excelled in the graceſul, p. 205, . 
his character as an artiſt, p. 221 and 2. 
his Magdalen, p. 222. 4. 
— ta be faithfully obſerved, p. $2, 91. 


Caro (Mr. Spence's) quoted, p. 11, . 118, ». 


DP'A:zuazzT (M.) quoted, p. 102. =. 

Daxrz, p- 9. 46, «69, =. 198. and . 

—— quoted, p. 167. 

Ds M-z5r's Poem on Painting quoted, p. 1 
Daus ratus, (ſtary of ) p. 44. | 
Dr wosTH#E +5, p. 46, 104, 130, . 


Ds Pri.+s quoted, p. 17, . G6, =. 125, 3. 126, . 


129, 4. 
Defign, (a part of painting) p 77, 105. 
— — * id. 106. 107, . 


—  mplic a a, p. 1c, *. 
Nitizence (190 ſcrupulous) to be avoided, p 161. 
Bt —— of t2urcs, p. $4. 


174 Diſtortion 


| 


23232 


n. 253 


P. 149+ 

to be thrown into large plaits, p 150. 

Du Bos quoted, p. &, =. 28, a. 52, . 55. #- 67, m. 
7 . 195. . 

Du Fatsvor quoted, p. 7, . 22, x. 60m. 6b, 
IC3, 2. 129. . 140, *. 161. . 

Du (urssor. vide FiaminGo. 

Dunris, (Arsgar) p. 75. 77. 

excelled in engraving, p. 77. 

—— ulcd gold as a material, p. 123, 2. 


EL iz anEZ Tn, ()] encouraged the Arts, p 8 
— 1 — — p. 355. 


Fantus, p 58. 
Fall. on deſtructive of beauty, p. , 2. Kc. S 
F2LiBIEN, 4 Cd purge ip 
FrauixGo, p. 171, *- \ 
Figures, (ſubjects 22 p. 0. 
Freeevezz1, (Moſe) nr 31.6. | 
Peg Op) wie nnd, p. 161. IT 
FoxTENxELLE quoted, p. 67, =. 
Forethantening to bc avoided, h. e | 
Feaxcts I. (ot France} his munificcace, r. 0.6. 

242. 


Fatuertc Bannancs:a (Emp.) F 99. Sc. 1 


Seo 
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Gann ick, (Mr.] bis power over the mind of the au- 
dience, p. #64, =. 

Guenws npeceflary to the painter, and one of the 
ſources of invention, p. 102. 

Gioacias z. Vid. CaSTELFRANCO. 

Gta ex. p. 60, . 131, =. 173, . 

Gold uſrd by Albert Durer as a material, p. 123. 

Golden locks, how to be underſtood, p. 122 

Grace, p. 7, 206, =. 

— called by the antients venta, p. 287, and x agu. 
p- 20. 

— (what maſters have excelled in) p. 2c6, 2. 

— the laft foiſhing and nobleſt part of beauty, 


— treated as ſuch by the poets, p. 208, =. 
— includes motion, p. 2c8. 
See. p 54» #. 
Gaze, the ſeat of Arts, p. 64. 
Caan: forbad the price of paincng faves y 56. 
Gu po, N 206, z. 


Habics wo be eenfermable w/the times and Cnc: 


obſerved, p. 8g. 

Haza VIII. of England, invited Raphael 19 di 
court, p. 55. 81204 
— — Rat p. 6, =. «T4 US 

— itian to his court, p. 244 
— (Fancfes) 133. % 1 
Hiſtory to be firicily ved in painting, p. 105. 
ER» p. 26 | 
Hoot #, (M.) — From: Aric fo, p. 114 8 
Hoa cn, p. 181, 2. 
— quoted, p. 21, 75, z, 101, 105. . 142, 
161, 103, 177, . a "0 Jacos: 
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— pete 
— __—_—— 1 4 25300 


— p. 25, 1. 
hat to be obſerved is it, p. 72. Bro. 
— p. 102. 75 
comparative meriss of Rapbael and Michaal 

Angelo in regard to, p. $72. 
Italian language recommended to the * * 
feels how — 35. 
ULLO Rowaxo » 08, 179, 133. 2. 1. 
s p- — 


Jurtus II. Pope, p. 58. a oe 


94 


Laocoon, (the celebrated ſta tue of p. 33g, 
La Baux, p. 68, z. 131, ». 63, . 
Le Gros, p. 69. 2. | . 
Ls Mont, p. 68, . r 
Lo X. Pope, p. 55- FEE 
Le Suva, p. 68, z. k1 25389: 
Licence when allowable, p. r05. "ES 
— 2 Vid. V ict. 
aus P 103, . 1. 

Loro, (Loztnzo) p. 157. "IO 
Lov us XIV. bis age the fourch ars in the kiflozy of 

the Arts, — 


Luctax, p- 168. 
bbs nnn. 


nn 


Manna, ne how to be eee 


p. 83, &c. 
FA, & s., 


. Ax rox to, (Engraver) 17 
— ent * * * 918200 1 


1 


* - N D. E * 


arid ſhadow, p. 150, =. . * 
MazzoLa, (Grzotanc)p. 223. > 

Mrzs8aLa, p. 46. 

M.cnatt Axceio. Vid. Axcrio. 

Mriros, _ 208, te 

Moura. his lines under Aretin's portrait, p 180, 1. 
Most a, how to be repreſented in painting, P. 74. 88. 
Motion to be given to the figures, p. 142. 
Mvuutvus, his taſte, p. 52. 


Mus aus, p. 209, 4. 


Nature, the criterion of beauty, p. 35. 
— never perfectly beautiful. p. 
—— this docrine conſidered, id. =. ES 
— Mfc rnube Aw, » 16. „6 
Navacgno, p. 241. 

Nezo, (Emperor) p. 5. 

Nude, muſcular or delicate, p. 132. 

— delicate more difficult, p. 135. 


& 4x 4 
iS» 


OnDpaa, p. 72. FM 
Ornaments — whe remncted, p. 16. i 


OY. | 
of Niobe, p. 26. 
to Apelles, p. 127. ** 


| 24- 
— es acquainted with Hiſtory and the 
Poets, P · 
N e eee eee 
I 
Paredes tne bin, . 
Tb ncarly allied to Poctry, Kc. p. 25, 33. 34» 
een wo exec] in, p- 32. 
0 PainTinG, 


* 
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ParnTFxs, its 


— —— Y 


in what ages it has ſucceeded beſt, p. 70, . 
has thriven in the fame times with Litera- 
ture, p. 130, *. 
PazmtCiaro, (Faaxcis co) p. 5, 222. 
— Ex. Vicus, p. 50. 
PARtMEG:AaNINO, p. 224. 
Pazznasrus, p Bo, 130, =. 183. 
Paſmons may be e in painting, p. 27, 162. 
Pau III. pope, p. 55- 
Paus, (St) how to be repreſented in painting, p. 73. 
Pauto VrroNESE, p. 68, x. 
Pexrixo del Vack, p. 5. 
—— i character as an artiſt, p. 225. 
Pex rvs, p. 185 
Perſpective neceifary to be known, p. 156. 
PeT&arCa, p- 9. 19S, 193, . 207 - 
p. 8. 27, 34» 160, 208. 
PutlDtas, p 120, =. 
Pitt of Macedon, p. 70. 
Pn ir II. of Spain, p. 49, co. 
Pictures, the vaſt price they bore among the antients, 
P. 32. 
Ptxaxtse (Cav.) engraver, p. 192, 2. 
Pliny, p. 40, 52, 66, 128, =. 147, 153, . 178, =». 
189, =, 207, 214, #. 
UTARCU, p. 227, 2+ 
FeliDoR®, p. 5. | 
hie character as an artiſt, p 224. 
Pet icnorus, p 8. | 
$ Fore 
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| Porr, (Mr.) quoted, p. 28, =. 161, 2. 

Pos DOKORE.. 

— tee ant P. 223. 
Pousstx, p. 68. 2. 70, =. 

Paax1TELES, his Venus of Gnidus, p- _— 
PzrTCyarD, (Mrs.) her power over the 


ah 
Prints (Eſſay on) quoted, p. 1. 
Propriety to be obſerved, p. 78, 133, 139 


Prorzarius, p. 178, . 


Proportion the principal ſource of beauty, p. 114. 131. 


—— (exact) how p. 124. 
PROTOGESES, p. 8, 44s 153, 161, 245, 2 
PUGET, p. 69, 2. 

QuixT1t.1an quoted, p. 29, =. 


Rarractii Boacutnt, p. 16g, =. 

RacVvEtxEeT, ({Monumens de Sc.) N 190, *- 
191. . 1. 205, 2. _ 
nen » BZ, 13, IG, 17, 18, 21, 36, $$» 62, 

63, 6, =. 68, =. 89, go, =. 130, . 147, . 71, 
179, — 184, =. — 0 200, 205, 209, 210, 
212, 218, 233, 241, 
invited to —_—_ yr VE > $5. 
his picture of Fred. p. 90. 
—— dis School of Athens, p. gt, . 
— — exeelled all others in the knowledge of hu- 


di picture of St. Peter preaching, p. 150, =. 
Rarzazr, 


— —Ä — — —— — — 
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Rarnazt, his cartoon of the miraculous draught of 


fiſhes, . 1091 

3 of Paul at Athens, p. 19g, *- 
his picture of St. Cecilia. p. 193. 
of the Transfiguration, p. 193, 


——— excelled in the graceful, p. 206, and u. 
alſo in architecture, p. 215. 
— his character, p. 215, &c. 


| — rn p- 148. 


p. 158. 


Ric nassen quoted, p. 91, 2. 193, . 
Nicavr, p. 68, = 
. Riya, p. 184, . 


Roca, (of Bruſſels) p. gr, . 


Kox, p. 66, a. 


Runz us, his allegories faulty, p. 184, „ 
errs againſt the coſtume, p. gz. c. 
| his Treatife of the Imitation of the Amtierts, 


quoted, P. 129, A. 


 SaLvator Rosa, poet as well as painter, p. 25. 


SALLUST quoted, p. 59. 


SAN NAZZ ARNO, nis epizram on Venice, P+ 93s 2 


SANTOZISL, p. C8, . 


— 


8 WIS San o 
2 <td ARASENg 
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San asu, p. 6g, =. | 
Santo (Anna del). Vide An DaEA. 


Crito quoted, p. 115, x. 118, =. 


206, =. 
w— his Polymetis quoted, p. 18 
—— rm, P. 


Srarua v, its effefts, p. 


—*＋ its ſtate in France under Louis XIV. 

p- wot 

STRANGE, (Mr.) engraver, p. 192, x. 222, *. 

SUBLIME hes ins corgin — — of the ſool, 
103, . 

Tablature, what, p. 107, 

— =. = Wy 


Tistatus, (Emp) the vaſt price he gave "RN 


picture, p. 52. 
TrxaxTEs, P. 8, 26, 2. 73. 
— bis p. 78. 
Triax, b. 2, 3» 4+ 5» 8. 47. 48. 49. $5» 63. 64. 


 ————- his nude for Car. ance pk by M. 
Angelo, p. 50. Tirran, 


. a6* 
Trrian, his picture of Fred. W . 90. 
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—— excelied in Sas eee... 


. tis general charaQer 25 an al, p. 22. 
u count of his life, p. 229, &c. 
———— his Aſcenſion, p 233. 

———— Madonna and Chiid, p. 236. 

St. John the Baptiſt, p. 238. 

invited to Rome by Leo X p. 

— — and Charles v. 


p. 244- 


Vacs (Pztzixo del). Vide Preaxtxo. 

Variety to be attended to by the painter, p. 139. 
not to be affected, p. 141. 

Vasanz recommended, p. 169. 

quoted, p. 216, » 223, 226, 233, 240. 
Venice, ({Sannazzaro's epizram On) p. 93, 2. 
Ventus, (Orno) p. 134. z. 

Venus of Medici, p. 133, = 

Visct, (Lioxazpoda) p. 54. 66, 2. 

—— dis character as an artiſt, p 219, and . 
Viactk, p. 26, » 18g. 

Vivariro, p. 234. 

Uaity of action neceſſary in a picture. p. 194, . 
obſervable in thoſe of Raphael, p 195, 2. 
Unnatural, to be avoided, p. 106. 


Vor- ratz quoted. p. 69. 2 
Vraiſemblance neceſſary, p. 73. 


Waszux ron, (Biſhap] p. 195, =. 
WarzLsr, 


P- 
W y » Xx, 
e 


— his works, = 

=—= i mans of forming the idea of beauty, 
'L. 
Zuccurno, P. . 


